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One must have a certain kind of knowledge to be 
liable to a certain kind of mistake. One who has 
never got beyond the four rules of arithmetic cannot 
be said to make an error in integral calculus. The 
day-laborer would not be likely to be accused of 
making a mistake in Assyriology. So it requires a 
certain amount of virtue to make one capable of a 
certain kind of vice. In other words, a man’s faults 
may be a true indication of the nature of his attain- 
ments. But the higher one gets in the standard of 
his attainments, the less excusable are the faults and 
failings which presuppose those attainments. 


Progress in life is by stages, rather than by an 
unbroken advance. The pupil who has passed 
through the primary school has to take a new start 
in the grammar school. The graduate of a prepara- 
tory school must begin anew as a Freshman in college. 
He who has taken a college degree finds that he must 
take the lowest place for a start toward a life profes- 
sion. And so it is all the way along in life. Noman 
ever reaches the point where it is unnecessary for him 
to be a willing beginner in a new sphere of knowledge 
or of skill, if he would rise to a plane above that on 





which he has attained his present proficiency and 


reputation. Well is it fora man if he has so used 
the past that it has given him a fitness for a good 
beginning in the present. 


The Sunday-school worker who loves his school 
and his work better than his reputation as a worker, 
will never be found withdrawing from his work, or 
from the school, simply because the latter has seen 
fit to adopt a different plan of action from the one 
suggested by himself, or because other methods of 
action have superseded his own. It does indeed seem 
hard to have been the laborious originator of a new 
line of action, for which another worker, who has 
happened to add a slight improvement to the original 
plan, receives all the credit. The natural effect of 
such a state of things is to dampen one’s zeal, to pro- 
voke a sneer at new suggestions of improvement, to 
sink one into a state of sullen inactivity, or to prompt 
one’s retirement from the work thus broken in upon. 
Yet just here is the test of character and of motive. 
If in our innermost selves we would rather be useful 
than have the eredit of being useful, if we are really 
working under the eye of God rather than for the 
rewards of men, we shall never be led to insist on the 
adoption of our own schemes as the condition of our 
activity, and as the price which a Sunday-school must 
pay for our services. 


A sense of fear is a necessary element in the char- 
acter of a dependent being. The man who never 
knows what fear is, knows not what dependence is; 


| no appreciation of the right relations between himself | 


and God. When in the middle of a summer night 
a child is suddenly awakened by a crash of thunder 
overhead, and clings with spasmodic grasp to its father, 
and hides its head close under his shoulder, the child 
shows its sense of absolute dependence. It is really 


| no more dependent upon its father then than at 


other times, so far as outward protection from danger 
is concerned. But its fear and terror have given it a 
new and quickened sense of its dependent relations 
to its father. And it is the expression of that de- 
pendence that comes with grateful sense to the father, 
even while he suffers in sympathy with the mental 
agony of his child. Is it not so in our relations to 
God? The “ Fear not” and the “ Be not afraid,”— 
are they not invitations to show our dependence upon 
God? It may be right to fear, in order that we may 
not do wrong in forgetting our dependent relations 
as earthly children of a heavenly Father. 


A winsome characteristic of veritable friendship is 
the unwillingness of one influenced by that sentiment 
to burden those dearest to him with his sorrow ; and 
when his trial must be known, the effort he makes to 
awaken and encourage a spirit of hopefulness in them 
regarding its issue. With exquisite tenderness did 
our Lord manifest this trait in the announcements of 
his approaching death to the disciples. While he 
recounted with strict fidelity the events his friends 
must not longer be unprepared for,—the mocking, 
the scourging, the crucifying he was soon to suffer,— 
he did so with studied brevity, and turned quickly 
from the painful recital it was necessary they should 
hear, to change the theme, to raise its sad key-note 
to one of joy by adding constantly the calm, confident 
refrain, “And the third day he shall rise again.” 





About us also who afar off follow him, it may be that 
darkness gathers, as when the sun goes down; yet 
on the horizon there is a clear open line of light, an 
earnest of a divinely covenanted new day, a token of 
a provided way of escape whereby the trial may be 
borne. In gazing steadily at the brightness of God’s 
sure ‘promise, we, in a measure, overlook the shadows 
which fall close at hand, and by our Master’s grace 
enabling us, may speak words of comfort to strengthen 
others. He has bidden us learn of him; therefore we 
will strive in the time of tribulation to put away self- 
centered fear and care, and to maintain and express 
his spirit of uplifting hope for the help and cheer of 
those who lean on us, and call us friend. 





HONORING AS A MEANS OF HELPING. 


“ Helping” another is something more than giving 
a gift to, or bestowing material aidon, another. “To 
help ” is “to lend strength ;” it is to be the means of 
assisting a needy one to do for himself, or to be more 
of a person than he would be otherwise. In this 
work of true helping, the element of respect, or of 
honor, is an important factor, and is worthy of special 
consideration. Everybody can see the importance of 
our being worthy of honor, if we would be a means of 
help to others; but not everybody realizes the impor- 
tance of our giving honor to him whom we would help. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, it is even more important that 
we honor than that we be honored, in our efforts to up- 


;| and the man who knows not what dependence is, has | lift and to guide aright one who needs our assistance; 


and unless we give honor to him whom we would help, 
our power to help him is practically nullified. 

Of course, it is our duty to maintain a personal 
character, and to pursue a course of conduct, tliat 
shall command respect and honor from those who see 
us, if we would be a means of good to others, and 
would help them to a higher plane of living and 
being. Any rebuke that we might give to others for 
misdoing, while we are known to be guilty of similar 
offenses ourselves, would fail of effectiveness because 
of the obvious inconsistency of our course. Yet to 
rebuke a wrong-doer, while ourselves consistent in 
opposition to the course rebuked, is not, necessarily, to 
be a help to the one whom we rebuke. The rebuke 
may be recognized as just, and the rebuker as sin- 
cere and consistent, without the awakening in the 
mind of the wrong-doer of a purpose of doing better, 
and of a reasonabie hope of improvement. And 
unless such a hopeful purpose be aroused, in some 
way, there is little prospect of a new beginning in 
the right direction by him whom we would incite to 
right feeling and to right action. 

Not respect for one who is obviously above him, 
but self-respect, is the starting-point of improvement, 
to one who is not doing as well as he ought to do, or 
as he might. There are many who fully recognize 
their own lack, and who have no question as to the 
worth and goodness of those who by word or example 
rebuke their misdoings, whose chief trouble is that they 
have come to look upon their inferiority as inevitable, 
and to practically accept their lack as a permanent 
deficiency. If these persons are to be helped at all 
by another, it is by his frank recognition of something 
nobler and higher in their individual characters than 
others have recognized there, or than they themselves 
have been sure of, and by his stimulating that side of 


























































































































































































































































































































































their natures into its fitting pre-eminence. It is by 
his honoring them, and showing that he honors them, 
rather than by his being worthy of their honor, that 
he is to prove himself their helper indeed. 

The way to win an evil-disposed street boy to an 
honest course of action, or to the exercise of at least 
one honest purpose and endeavor, is by feeling sure, 
to begin with, that there is something better in that 
boy’s nature than has yet had fullest exercise, and 
then by proving to him that you honor that side of 
his nature ‘because you know it to be worthy of your 
‘honor—and of his. You might tell that boy that 
you are honest, and make him believe it, without 
giving him any help toward honesty. You might 
indeed quicken his sense of the superiority of virtue 
to vice, and of your personal superiority to him, 
without helping him to see that he could hope for 
such superiority himself. But if you would suggest 
to that boy, by your evident honoring of the better 
side of his nature, that he might prove himself 
worthy of such honor as you proffer him; if you 
would trust him and show your trust in him, just as 
he is, you would do more to arouse him to a purpose 
and effort of nobler being and doing, than you could 
by a lifetime of good example before him, while he 
was hopeless of himself. 

As it is with the street boy, so it is with many a 
child in a Christian home. He has a good example 
before him in the character and conduct of his 
parents, and he honors his parents for what they are 
and do; but his parents do not look up to him with 
honor for what there is in his yet undeveloped nobler 
nature, and he fails of being at his best, or of striving 
to be there, because he is not sure that he has any 
best, in the direction of his parents’ fondest longings 
in his behalf. His parents are troubled because he 
does not do better than he does, and he is troubled 
_ for the same reason. He honors his parents for their 
high attainments; but they do not honor him for his 
grand possibilities. His lack is the lack of honor 
from his parents, not his lack of honor for his 
parents, He needs the help of his parents’ respect 
for and confidence in him; and he ought to have it. 

How common it is for a parent to speak to a child, 
or before a child, of the faults and failures of that 
child, in one/direction or in another, in a tone of 


voice that éuggests the sad fear that those faults and 
failures,Are not to be overcome, and that the child is 
to permanently disadvantaged by them! How 


it is for a parent to speak to a child, or about a 

ild in his presence, concerning his struggles against 
his peculiar weaknesses and temptations, in a tone of 
voice that indicates an abiding confidence in his sin- 
cerity and nobleness of purpose, and a feeling of 
respect for him in his manfulness of high endeavor! 
Yet it is never wise to indicate to him whom you 
would help a hopelessness of feeling in-his behalf; 
while it is always wise to have honor for the better 
side of the nature of him to whom you would give 
help, and to evidence that honor in all your dealings 
with him. 

Every child who is worth helping is worth honor- 
ing. If he is to be helped at all, he is to be honored 
because of those qualities through which he can be 
helped. To decide that we cannot hope to help a 
child may be wise in a particular case; but to suppose 
that, in any case, we can help a child without honor- 
ing him, is a mistake that shows the gravest lack of 
wisdom. When we would help a child in the direc- 
tion of a certain ideal of character or of conduct, we 
must look for the possibilities of his nature in the 
perception of that ideal, and in the purpose to strive 
toward it; and seeing these possibilities in him, we 
must honor them, and honor him for having them, 
and must give to him the stimulus and cheer that 
comes with the knowledge that he is thus honored. 
Without such honor for him we cannot hope to be his | 
true helper. 

. It is true that while a command in the Decalogue 
reads, “ Honor thy father and thy mother,” there is 
no specific commandment that reads, “ Honor thy son 
and thy daughter.” Yet it is also true that an inspired 








injunction reads, “ Honor all men,”—and “ men,” in 


this sense, includes women and children; and that 
we are specifically told to “ render . . . honor to whom 
honor is due;” therefore, if children deserve honor, 
it is our duty to render honor to them. “Children 
are an heritage of the Lord,” and as God’s heritage 
children are worthy of honor, as precious in God’s 
sight. ‘“ Fathers,” says the inspired apostle,—and the 
father always includes the mother as his “ better 
half,’”—*“ provoke not your children, that they be 
not discouraged.” There is no surer way of pro- 
voking a child to discouragement than by withhold- 
ing from him that honor for his nobler nature which 
is fairly his due; and he who fails to honor his child 
fails in his duty to his child. 

Children deserve more honor than is ordinarily 
given them. Our children deserve honor from us; 
for they are one generation older than we are; and 
they are beginning life on the elevation at which we 
are quitting it. They have, in the very nature of 
things, finer possibilities than’ it was ours to realize, 
because they are our children; and the probability 
is, that their faults are not so marked or so injurious 
as ours have been. While we fail to give our chil- 
dren the honor that is their due, we hold them back 
from the progress they might be making; whereas, 
while we give them their meed of honor and respect, 
we are thereby helping them upward and forward, by 
inciting them to ® struggle for the lofty ideal we per- 
ceive and point out to them as their own. If, indeed, 
we cannot see anything to honor in our children, in 
one direction or in another, we are helpless to be 
their helpers in that direction; for honoring a child 
is an essential factor in the helping of a child. 

It is much the sarae with others as it is with chil- 
dren. With a servant in the family, with a clerk in 
the office, with a laborer on the farm, with a shop- 
boy, or a factory hand, or a railway employee, or a 
sailor, or @ companion and fellow in any sphere of 
life, if you would help him, you must honor him. 
If you cannot give him honor, you cannot give him 
help; for honoring is essential to helping. It is not 
enough to seem to hold him in honor; you must 
recognize his native merit, or his high possibilities, or 
his instinctive outreachings, or his heroic struggles, 
or his best impulses, or something that is in him or 
of him, as worthy of your honor; and then you 
must give him his die, because it is his due; and 
in giving him due honor you will be giving him 
real help. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


With all the variety there is in the lesson-helps of The 
Sunday School Times, it is evident that every one of the 
many departments has its special value to at least one set 
of workers. No one worker cares for all the depart- 
ments; but every department is looked upon by some 
workers as of prime importance in their sphere. This 
truth is brought into prominence when the material for 
any one department of the lesson-helps is intermitted for 
aseason. Thus, for example, the “ Blackboard Hints” 
have been dropped out of late, because of the thought 
that each superintendent would prefer to do this sort of 
work for himself, But it is evident that there are those 
who value these “ Blackboard Hints,” and desire their 
renewal, A Presbyterian pastor from Ohio writes: 

Allow me to send this question to your “‘ Notes on Open Let- 
ters” department: Why do you give no blackboard exercises 
at all? Iam very fond of them, but sometimes I am too hur- 
ried to prepare them myself. I trast many other teachers would 
be benefited, with me, if you would give them. 


In thesame line, a Congregational superintendent says: 


I have been taking The Sunday School Times quite a number 
of years, and like it very much; but I do think you have left 
out one very valuable help to Sunday-school workers, in ceas- 


| ing to publish the “ Blackboard Hints ;” and your paper is not 
| worth as much to me as it was last year. 


| 


In accordance with the tenor of these calls, and others 
like them, the “Blackboard Hints” are resumed this 
week, in their place in the lesson pages; and they are 
likely to be given regularly, henceforth as formerly. It 
is gratifying to know that these “Blackboard Hints” 
have a recognized value; for it is the purpose of The 
Sunday School Times to supply such lesson-helps as are 





ing work; and it is by such expressjons of feeling as 
those above cited that the needs of its readers may be- 
come known to its conductors. 


Hypocrisy has a very bad name in the world. Few 
persons would be ready to accept it as their characteris- 
tic, There are men who would admit, if they were 
pressed to it, that they were untruthful, or dishonest, or 
ill-natured, or impure, or even murderous, sooner than 
they would admit that they were hypocrites, or hypo- 
critical. Yet hypocrisy is a very common vice among 
men,—more common than many asin thatitcovers. The 
question arises, therefore, Do hypocrites always know 
that they are hypocritical, or can men be hypocrites 
without knowing it? This question is troubling a New 


| Jersey reader, who writes to.say: 


As a reader of The Sunday School Times, I wish to say that 
it has been invaluable to me as a teacher in the Sunday-school, 
“ Notes on Open Letters”’ have been especially interesting, be- 
cause of the clear answers they give to questions put by dif- 
ferent contributors. Permit me to appéal to the same medium 
for an answer to a question that has involved me in much per- 
plexity. In your issue of June 21, Dr. McLaren says, “ Men 
may be unconscious hypocrites,” and your “ Added Points” 
takes up the same thought, and suys, “A man may be a hypo- 
crite unconsciously.” My understanding of a hypocrite is one 
who feigns to be what he is not,—an imitator, a pretender. 
How it is possible to imitate an objéct without having that 
object before the eye of the imagination, isa problem that I 
cannot solve; and, if it is possible to he hypocritical without 
knowing it, how is it. possible to be otherwise, and know it? 
Does its etymological meaning favor Dr. McLaren’s idea? If 
it does, another problem with me is, where, then, does the 
responsibility rest ?. Is there any principle of Divine justice in 
holding one culpable for what he is entirely unconscious of? 

A “hypocrite”. is primarily “an actor,” “one who 
plays a part on the stage.” As applied to the sphere of 
character and morals, “ hypocrisy” is “the assuming of a 
false appearance of virtue or religion,” “the feigning to 
be what one is not.” It is true that “one who plays a part 
on the stage” knows that he is “an actor” there,—‘“a 
hypocrite” in the primitive sense of the word; but it is 
also true, that oné who is accustomed to act on the stage 
is liable to be an actor elsewhere than on the stage; that 
his habit of conscious acting in one place is likely to get 
him into the way of unconscious acting in other places. 
One cause, indeed, of the frequency of divorces among 
actors and actresses is the fact that they ‘are sb acttis- 
tomed to “ play a part” in the realm of sentiment that 
it is not easy for them to be sincere in that realm, or to 
know whether they are so or not. So, again, in the 
sphere of ordinary social life, men and women, and even 
children, get into such a habit of using conventional 
terms conventionally, that they really do not always 
know themselves whether or not they mean what they 
say, when they tell of being so glad to see one another, 
and so sorry to have missed one another before, and so 
much interested in what they are listening to—without 
hearing it. In fact, it is probably true that three- 
quarters of all the hypocrisy that is practiced in ordi- 
nary social life among those who call themselves “ very 
dear friends,”—in a society sense,—is unconscious 
hypocrisy. Similarly, also, in the religious life, those 
who become accustomed to bow their heads in reverent 
silence, or to join in words of public prayer or public 
praise in the sanctuary, or to kneel at morning and 
evening in the family circle or in the closet, for the 
usual words of prayer, are not always able to discern 
their own measure of sincerity or of unconscious acting— 
or hypocrisy—as God sees it. And so it is in all the 
personal life of the individual, in every sphere. Acting 
a part, playing a part, may become one’s second nature 
to such an extent that the knowledge that it is 
either acting or a second nature is lost sight of. On this 
point the words of Jesus are emphatic. He says (Matt, 
7: 22, 23) of the sure disclosures of the Day of great un- 
folding: “ Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, 
did we not prophesy by thy name, and by thy name cast 
out devils, and by thy name do many mighty works? 
And then will I profess unto them, I never knew you: 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity. ” But, it is asked, 
is a man responsible for his hypocrisy if he is unaware 
that he isa hypocrite? Of course he is; for hypocrisy 
is of the character, and it is above all else for one’s char- 
acter that he is finally responsible to God. It is our 
duty to be sincere, It is our duty to know what is right, 
and to do what is right because it is right, whether it 
seems, or not, to be for our interest to do it. Hypocrisy 
is the playing the part of a man instead of being a man; 
and he who fails to be a true man is responsible for his 
failure, whether he clearly perceives his failure, and 
accepts its consequences, or is all unconscious of it 





needful for its readers in the prosecution of their teach- 


through his habit of trying to seem what he ought to be, 
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THE DAILY CROSS. 
BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


Who fain would follow Jesus, 
A daily cross must bear 
With never-ceasing patience, 
With watchfulness and prayer ; 
And, morning after morning, 
Must tread the upward way, 
That leads through pain and conflict 
To love’s eternal day. 


Who fain would follow Jesus, 
The Master’s life must heed ; 

Must sfend himself for others, 
And hear when others plead; 

Must lift the little children 

* In arms of blessing up, 

And oft to sorrow’s pallid lip 
Hold sweet compassion’s cup. 


Who fain would follow Jesus, 
He cannot step aside 

In scorn of weakness tempted, 
In loftiness of pride. 

For who would follow Jesus 
Must mingle in the throng, 

And aid when hunger waileth, 
And stoop to right the wrong. 


Who fain would follow Jesus, 
Through strife and shame and death, 
Will sit with him at length on high,— 
And this Messiah saith. 
The daily cross, my brothers, 
And then the crown and palm ; 
Here, loss and many arial ; 
There, heaven’s unending psalm. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE GERMAN BIBLE REVISION. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE H, SCHODDE, PH.D. 


Of the various Bible version revisions which have been 
undertaken in our generation, the English and the Ger- 
man beyond any and all doubt are the most important, 
both in regard to the number of readers directly and in- 
directly affected as also in regard to the scholarship and 
permanent value displayed by the revisions, The former 
was published complete in 1885, and has secured what 
seems to be its permanent position in modern literature, 
a most welcome aid to the accurate Bible student, but not 
an acceptable, or at any rate, so far, an accepted, substitute 
in popular usage for the old King James Version, The 
latter, although begun before the movement for the 
English revision was inaugurated, has been completed 
only now, the final meeting of the Committee having 
been held in Halle early in January, in conjunction 
with the representatives of all the leading Bible societies 
of the Fatherland. Its literary position is yet a matter 
of the future, but indications point to a more popular 
acceptance, owing chiefly to the co-operation of the Bible 
societies, while its value for the technical scholar will not 
be what the reputation of the revisers and the many years 
of patient toil devoted to it would lead one to expect. 

Strictly speaking, the work of revision on Luther’s 
Bible began immediately after the completion of the 
translation, and that by the reformer himself. The first 
compléte edition was published in 1534; but, in the edi- 
tion which was published about ten years later, Luther 
had made so many changes that he called it a “new” 
translation. Every edition that came from his hands 
showed the evidences of his continued corrections and 
improvement, There never has been a fixed Luther 
text. Not even the last edition that was issued under 
his auspices could gain the honor of a textut receptua. 
The very next edition, in 1546, brought so many new 
alterations from the hand of the Reformer’s friend and 
proof-reader, Rérer, ostensibly from Luther’s own manu- 
scripts, that protests were heard at once, After that 
time the translation became the free booty of publishers 
and editors, who changed and altered the text according 
to their own sweet will. Such innovations were not 
confined to the introduction of the verse division, 
changes in orthography, punctuation, and forms of 
words to bring these into agreement with the gradual 
development of the German language, but consisted 
also of more far-reaching deviations from the original 
version, such as the addition of verses not found in 
Luther’s text; for example, Exodus 38: 5, Leviticus 15: 
25, Mark 11: 26, Luke 17: 36. An illustration of some- 
thing worse than this is seen in the famous Trinity passage 
in 1 John 5: 7, which Luther had rejected as spurious. 
This was first introduced into his Bible in 1574 by 
Feyerabend, a printer. 

Only within the last century and a half has there been 


a gradual formation of a more or less harmonized text, 
chiefly according to Luther’s last edition—a movement 
that was partially successful mainly because it had the 
moral support. of the von Canstein Bible Society, the 
oldest and most influential in Germany. This text is 
also used by the British and Foreign Bible Society. The 
project of revising the Luther version has had its advo- 
cates for more than a hundred years, and that, too, prin- 
cipally among the conservative theologians, Prominent 
among these are such men as August Hermann Francke 
and Claus Harms. The latter declared that the transla- 
tion ought to be revised once every century. 

The movement that brought about the revision com- 
pleted this year came not from the church authorities, 
but from within the rank and file of the congregations. 
It dates from the Evangelical Church Councils of 1857 
and 1858,—the former held in Stuttgart; the latter, in 
Hamburg. At these representative but unofficial assem- 
blies of clergymen and laity from all Germany, the proj- 
ect of revision, which had just before that time been 
ably advocated in a number of articles, particularly by 
Pastor Minkeberg of Hamburg, found an enthusiastic 
support. As there was no official body in existence by 
whom the right of revision could be claimed, the 
Eisenach Conference, a biennial assembly of the repre- 
sentatives of the various Protestant Church governments 
of Germany, was requested to take the matter in hand. 

Only the revision of the New Testament was contem- 
plated; the work on the Old was not projected until the 
New had been finished. At the request of the Confer- 
ence, the Canstein Bible Society, with headquarters at 
Halle, undertook the supervision of the revision work 
proper, while the different church governments appointed 
the scholars who should do it. All were prominent in 
biblical scholarship. Prussia’s representatives were 
Nitzsch, Twesten, Beyschlag, and Riehm; Saxony’s, 
Ahlfeld and Briickner; Hanover’s, the great exegete 
Meyer and Niemann; Wiirtemberg’s, Frohmiiller and 
Schréder; Bavaria and other German states did not 
officially co-operate. The work was divided among sub- 
committees. The Halle section took the synoptic Gos- 
pels; the Berlin took the Johannine books; the Saxon 
took Romans and Corinthians; the Hanoverian took 
the minor epistles of Paul; the Wiirtemberg took He- 
brews, Peter, James, and Jude, as also the Acts, which 
had originally been assigned to the Bavarian. 

These preliminary revisions were first circulated among 
the members, and then two plenary meetings were held in 
Halle, one from October 2 to October 16, 1865, and one 
from April 4 to 16, 1866, for final action in two readings. 
A two-thirds vote was necessary to correct Luther’s 
rendering according to the original, a mere majority for 
the selection of the best text from the existing editions 
of the German. A change decided upon at the first 
reading could be altered at the second only by a two- 
thirds vote. This revised New Testament appeared in 
1867; and in the next year the committee met for a third 
reading, based upon the suggestions and corrections 
elicited by the revision. In 1870, the New Testament 
appeared in its final shape, and was at once adopted by 
several Bible Societies, among these the British. 

It was not until 1869 that the Old Testament was also 
suggested for revision. Again it was the Stuttgart meet- 
ing that started the movement; and the Eisenach Con- 
ference, the Church governments, and the Canstein So- 
ciety rendered the same services that they did for the 
New Testament revision. The Old Testament Commit- 
tee consisted of seventeen men; namely, Tholuck, Schlott- 
mann, Riehm, Dillmann, Kamphausen, Kleinert, from 
Prussia; Bertheau and Diisterdieck from what was for- 
merly Hanover; Delitzsch, Baur, Ahlfeld, and Thenius 
from Saxony; Kiibel, Kapff, and Schréder from Wiir- 
temberg; Diestel and Grimm from Saxe-Weimar. In 
general, the same method of work was adopted that the 
New Testament Committee had pursued, only the Old 
Testament Committee met in plenary session eighteen 
times, between the 13th of April, 1871, and the 7th of 
October, 1881, each meeting lasting eleven days., In 
the great Luther year, 1883, the Probe- Bibel (“ Trial,” 
or “Specimen Bible”) was published, and German 
scholars were invited to send in their corrections and 
criticisms for the committee for the third and last read- 
ing. This trial Bible is an exceedingly practical book. 
It prints in so-called “fat” letters—that is, German 


italics—all the changes proposed by the committee, on | 


the basis of the original Hebrew or Greek. Where 


simply a better reading of the German is proposed, on | 


the basis of an earlier edition, two small perpendicular 
lines are added, one before, the other after, the word 
or words. 





The principles adopted by the revisers were exceed- 


ingly conservative. They were briefly these: That all 
unnecessary changes were to be avoided, especially such 
as aimed merely at a more literal rendering; a change was 
to be made only when the committee was convinced, not 
oniy that Luther’s translation is erroneous, but that the 
proposed substitute was better; that those passages which 
have been incorporated into the common liturgies, 
prayers, hymns, and ascetic literature of the people, are, 
if at all possible, to be retained; that there must be con- 
sistency in the changes; and that these must be made in 
the language and spirit of Luther’s version. 

From these principles it is evident that nothing was 
to be done in the line of textual criticism, and nothing 
has been done, beside a few unimportant suggestions, 
The work before the committee was a revision of Luther's 
version, not a translation from a new text. Accordingly, 
the originals from which Luther translated were here 
again made the basis of the work. The number of 
changes scarcely amount to one-tenth of those made 
by the English and American revisers in the King 
James Version; nor are they as far-reaching. The 
German revisers were seriously hampered here by the 
singular character of Luther’s version, and its relation 
to the language and literature of Germany. Luther did 
not aim at a literal rendering; he wanted to make “the 
prophets aad apostles talk German.” His version shows 
the evidences of being a translation much less than does 
the English. If every translation is an interpretation, 
Luther’s is tenfold more so than is generally the case. 
Jacob Grimm declared that Luther created the German 
language. His version is a part and portion of the very 
life of the language and the literature of the Fatherland; 
and, occupying this historic position, it had to be han- 
dled in a more conservative spirit than would otherwise 
have been the case. All things considered, it is difficult 
to see how the German revision, in character and spirit, 
could have been different from what itis. Itis generally 
understood that the final form in which it is soon to be 
published will not differ materially from the trial Bible 
of 1883. 


Capital University, Columbus, O. 





THE FIRST-LAST. 
BY THE REV. T. W. FOWLE. 


The desire to be first—which we may in a broad sense 
regard as being equivalent to the desire to succeed in life 
—is merely a part of the natural law of competition, or 
struggle for existence, carried into social, moral, and 
even religious life. We are so conscious of the desire to 
get on, in all departments of work, Sunday-schools not 
excepted; we are so accustomed to see the struggle for 
priority all around us, and yet, withal, so little satisfied 
that this is really the best'thing man can do, or the real 
end of his existence,—that, being Christians, we turn'at 
times with something like impatience to our religion, to 
know what it has to say upon so important a subject. I 
hope in this paper very briefly to indicate that our Mas- 
ter has so dealt with it as to solve for all practical pur- 
poses the problem that vexes and evades us. We are 
not, of course, to look for precise instructions, which 
would be impossible, and, if possible, would defeat their 
own end, but for a principle which we can work out in 
our own experience and apply to our own cases. 

This desire of success being so natural to man, we may 
be sure that our Master will treat it in a natural way, 
and not rudely cut the knot by going counter to the 
natural impulses of our humanity. And his solution 
would seem, very roughly stated indeed, to amount to 
| this: Try by all laudable means to succeed in any work 
you find to do, and in a general way the wages of all 
honest work—that is, success—will be paid you; but 
remember that men may so try as that the first shall be 
last, and success itself prove unsuccessful. 





This answer is contained in St. Matthew’s Gospel 
(Matt. 19 : 27 to 20 : 16), and includes the parable of the 
| laborers in the vineyard, which I make bold to call one 
| of the saddest and truest pictures of human life ever 
| depicted. But my readers (whom it is such a deep 
| spiritual) pleasure to address on these entrancing sub- 
jects from my distant English country home) may think 
that they understand this parable without help from any 
, one. Now, this I venture to doubt. At any rate, I am 
| sure the commentators do not; for no two of them are 
| in agreement about it,—nor will they ever be so long as 
| they regard it as explaining, in the first instance, the 
future world, about which we can know so little, instead 
of throwing, as it does, a heavenly glow upon this present 
_ world, with its never-ceasing work, competition, wages, 
| and the states of mind, joyful or sorrowful, arising out 
| ofthem., The penny simply cannot mean eternal reward 













































































































































































































































































































































































‘or happiness: first, because they who possessed it were 
very plainly not happy; secondly, because, as all alike 
received it, none could be, in respect of the reward, first 
or last at all, 

If we look at the circumstances out of which the para- 
ble arose, and which it was meant to explain, we shall 
see that, in Matthew 19: 27, Peter, with an eye to his 
wages, asked what the disciples should have who had 
left all and followed Christ. Does the Master deny the 
wage, or rebuke him for his natural request, that em- 
bodies simply the universal desire to succeed? Not in 
the least. He promises that they shall sit on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Ierael; that they 
shall have an hundred fold for whatever of earthly bless- 
ings they have given up. And all this is to take place, 
not in some unknown future, but in the ‘“‘ regeneration ;” 
that is, in the new Christian order, in the heavenly king- 
dom established by Christ on earth, in humanity re- 
deemed and cleansed from sin and self. No need to 
stop to prove how true this promise has turned out to 
be. The very fact that, after eighteen hundred years 
have elapsed, I am writing these words, is, as it were, a 
single leaf upon a vast tree,—one out of a myriad proofs 
that, according to their Master’s promise, they have suc- 
ceeded in their vocation,—have done the work, and re- 
ceived the wage. 

But how shall the first be last, and the last first? The 

parable answers the question by showing how easy it is 
to earn the wage and lose the good of it. I declare that 
the picture of those tired men going home after the 
burden and heat of the day, with their money, indeed, in 
their hands, but with pride, envy, and ingratitude in 
their souls, is one of the most tragical pictures of human 
life ever depicted for our use and learning. They were 
the first at the work, and the last in what should be the 
end of all work; namely, spiritual enjoyment and com- 
fort, The dwelling upon the mere wage had corrupted 
their souls, They overlooked that in which they were 
indisputably the first; namely, the amount of work 
done, of good accomplished,—the fact that they had 
earned their full wage by a complete day’s work, And 
80, by a few marvelous words of concentrated wisdom, 
the divine Speaker shows how the very spirits of evil 
had mastered their souls,—as respects themselves, .a 
self-complacent pride, “we have borne the burden ahd 
heat of the day;” as respects others, envious hatred, 
“these have wrought but one hour;” as respects God, 
faithless discontent, “thou hast made them equal unto 
us,”—the very sins, in short, which God hates, and desires 
to redeem us from. And yet they had been working all 
the day in his vineyard, under his eye, and had his wages, 
paid in fuil, in their possession. 
4 All wien! may with truth be said to have been called 
2 for the performance of their own special work, to be 
’ mete by its own special success; and so the parable 
rt vers the whole extent of human life, and applies to 
« * gil laborers alike, from those who work in the fields to 
those who work in the government of the world, without 
pretending to say which is the highest vocation. But it 
is for us to apply its lesson and its warning to the work 
of religion, done, as it is, in the two vineyards: first, for 
others in some branch of the Church Universal ; second, 
for ourselves, in that vineyard of the soul which, well or 
ill, we must be cultivating always. And as in all other 
vocations, so in this, success comes to some easier and 
quicker than to others. Some of us bear the burden and 
heat of working at new thoughts which others inherit 
from us without an effort, and smile because their prede- 
cessors knew 80 little. Some gain acceptance, influence, 
authority, usefulness, in church or school, as soon as they 
set foot in it; others, after long years of patient, unnoticed 
endeavor. Some find rest and peace for their souls at 
once; others spend long lives without entering fully 
into the joy of their faith till the end, Some are called 
by God at the close of their life; and yet every one 
knows that the penny is theirs as surely as it belongs to 
the chiefest saints, and you can’t easily cut up a penny 
into smaller coins, And so Christ puts the seal of his 
divine recognition to the common experience of life; 
namely, that wages are duly paid for honest labor, but 
by no means in proportion to the time and exertion 
expended upon it. 

In the Anglo-Saxon race, religion, like other things, 
takes naturally the form of working, is accustomed to a 

extent to test itself by statistics and results, 
and, above all, by its denominations carries the spirit of 
¢ompetition into the vineyard of Christ’s Church. For 
ts, therefore, it would be well to lay to heart the picture 
of that industrial tragedy wrought at an evening pay- 
table in an Eastern village long ago. To work so hard 








enjoyment! Da bo'es cull soniginnnits os mabey baie 
done our duty, so envious at the gain of neighbors who 
have done us no harm; so discontented with God, who 
has given us everything we are entitled to! And if we 
turn from this spectacle in a kind of angry despair at the 
thought of being caught so craftily by the spirit of evil 
just when night was come and the work over, we can 
at least find relief in turning to the Master, who has 
80 wonderfully described the danger that awaits us, and 
may therefore be trusted to find a way for us out of 
temptation and harm. Perhaps this is what happened, 
after all, and the laborers, after a night’s reflection and 
listening to calmer counsels, came back to the householder, 
and said: “Sir, we are sorry for yesterday's foolish con- 
duct; we ask for another day’s work in the vineyard; 
and as for the wages, we can trust to you whom we have 
knowa so long, and you can pay us what and when and 
as you please.” 


Lslip Rectory, Ozford, England. 





WON BY A HYMN. 
AN ARMENIAN PICTURE, 
BY HARRIET G, POWERS. 


O-nigue sat on the sidewalk, playing jackstones. He 
was a little Armenian boy about six years old, and wore 
on his head a little red fez with a long blue tassel. This 
made him feel like a man. He wore a pelisse of bright 
calico, wadded and quilted; for, though the sun was 
warm, the air had a sharp, autumnal edge, and Onigue’s 
mother was careful of her boy. As he sat there in the 
sunshine, the door beside him opened a crack, and a 
girlish voice called : 

“Onigue! Onigue! ” 

The boy paid no attention; he was absorbed in his 
game. 

“Onigue, gel! gel!” (“Johnny, come! come!”) she 
called again. 

This time he looked up, and, lured by the promise she 
made him of paklava (pastry served with honey), he 
gathered up the jackstones, and, stuffing them into his 
pocket, opened the door, and followed the vanishing 
figure of the young girl down the dark passage. He did 
not forget to take off his little red shoes as he entered 
the family room, and it was a quaint, but thick and 
warm, little sock which he set squarely on the rug which 
covered the center of the floor. Two sides of the room 
were furnished with a broad divan; thick, stiff pillows 
stood against the wall, and were covered, as well as the 
rest of the divan, with heavy, woolen stuff, resembling 
carpeting. There were high windows at one end of the 
room,—far too high for looking out; but that did not 
matter after they had their winter glazing of oiled paper, 
for one could not see through that any way. At the 
other end of the room was a pile of bedding—the wool 
mattresses, pillows, and heavy comfortables which the 
family used every night,—neatly covered with a gay 
shawl. An elderly lady, stout and motherly, sat near 
one end of the divan knitting. Yev-nee-gé (“ Eunice”) 
took Onigue by the hand, and led him up to her. Then, 
seating herself by her mother, she said: 

“Now, Onigue, sing that hymn,—the one you were 
singing the other day. Hadji Doodoo' wants to hear 
it too.” 

The little fellow stood erect before his select audience, 
folded his plump, brown hands respectfully across his 
bosom, above the bright-colored shawl which formed his 
girdle, and began, with his strong, fresh voice, to sing: 

“ Jesus, thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress. 
Midst flaming worlds, in these arrayed, 
With joy I shall lift up my head.” 

He paused a moment. 

“Go on!” commanded Yevneegé. And the childish 
voice once more took up the solemn strain: 


“Bold shall I stand in that great day, 
For who aught to my charge shall lay ? 
Fully absolved through these I am, 
From sin and fear, from guilt and shame. 


“ When from the dust of death I rise 
To claim my mansion in the skies, 
Even then this shall be all my plea, 
Jesus hath lived, hath died for me. 


“Thou God of power, thou God of love, 
Let the whole world thy mercy prove ; 
Now let thy word o’er all prevail ; 

Now take the spoils of death and hell.” 


Hadji Doodoo laid down her knitting, and, drawing a 





handkerchief from her girdle (which was much like 
Onigue’s, only a great deal larger, of course), she wiped 
her eyes slowly and silently. Yevneegé snatched up the 
little singer, and kissed him impulsively. 

“How did you learn it, my sweet one?” she asked. 

“T don’t know; I heard some boys singing it, next door 
to my grandmother’s,” was the reply. 

“Sing it again, giulium, pasham” (“my rose, my 
pasha’’); “I want to learn it,” she declared. 

The blooming gir] and the little child practiced on the 
first verse for a few minutes,—never dreaming that this 
was one of the hymns of those heretics the Protestants, 
—and then our little man demanded his bribe. Giving 
him another hug and kiss, Yevneegé led him out into 
the store-room; where great jars stood, filled with flour, 
boolgoor (wheat boiled, hulled, and ground), butter, 
honey, etc. From a shelf she took a round, copper 
baking-pan, tinned inside and out, It had recently been 
full of paklava, but the dinner-party of the previous 
evening had disposed of most of the rich, diamond- 
shaped cakes. There was still, however, a great deal 
more than would be wholesome for a boy of Onigue’s, 
or, indeed, ‘of any age. Yevneegé put two on a little 
(tinned) copper plate, and handed it to him. When he 
had emptied it, she put a piece of coarse white soap 
between the palms of the two little sticky hands, and 
then, pouring warm water over them, washed them clean 
and wiped them dry. 

“ Don’t forget to come again to-morrow,” she said as 
she opened the street door for him—and his jackstones ; 
“T want to learn the rest of the hymn.” 

Yevneegé was betrothed to a man in the distant village 
of Armoodlco. She had neverseen him, and yet she was 
pleased and excited at the prospectofmarriage. Thewed- 
ding-day was approaching, and this was why Yevneegé 
was in such haste to learn the hymn,—she wanted to 
carry it away with her to her new home. 

The days flew by, and at last carried the young girl 
away with them. Several years later, Onigue’s father 
went to Armoodloo on business, and took the lad with 
him. This was the last he saw or heard of Yev neegé, 
the last he thought of her, for many years. A woman, 
and so much older than himself, there was nothing to 
keep her in his thoughts. 

Onigue’s family after a while left the old church, the 
Gregorian, and joined the little company of Protestants, 
—few in number, but strong in the faith. He went to 
school, taught several years, studied theology, and was 
ordained the pastor ofa church. His childish name of 
Onigue had long since been exchanged for that of Hov- 
hanness, and he was-now addressed as “ badvilli,”’—the 
title applied to ordained ministers, 


Twenty-five years after Yevneegé called Onigue away 
from his jackstones, Badvilli Hovhanness was sitting in 
the study of a brother pastor. I said he was sitting, hut 
he seemed very restless, getting up every now and then 
to look out of the window,—though he did not seem to 
see anything,—then sitting down again. The snow had 
been falling for two days, and there seemed nothing else 
to be seen. 

“ Karndash” (“ Brother’’), he exclaimed at*last, to his 
host; “I must walk. A spirit of unrest has seized me; 
and I must go to some village to preach.” ° 

“What! Go out to-day? It is hardly done snowing 
yet, and the roads cannot be open.” 

“Well, open or not, I shall try it,” was the reply. 

“Tf you insist upon going, I will go with you, of 
course,” returned Badvilli Deckran, rising, and laying 
down his book. ‘The Sabbath services are all planned 
for, and { was expecting to be one of the audience to- 
morrow ; but your idea of village visitation is not a bad 
one, brother. We may do some good,—or get.some,” he 
added, with a smile. 

The two men drew on cavalry boots, wrapped their 
meshlake—cloaks—about them, drawing the hoods well 
down about their faces, and armed themselves with stout 
sticks. As they sallied forth, Badvilli Deckran asked his 
friend which village he would like to visit. 

“T—hardly—know,” was the measured answer. “ Why, 
there is Armoodloo to the south,—is it not so? I was 
there once; let us go to Armoodloo.” 

As they went along, plowing their way through the 
snow where the path was quite obliterated, and some- 
times sinking to an unexpected and startling depth, they 
discussed various topics interesting to men of their pro- 
fession the world over. They differed as to the inter- 
pretation of certain passages in Revelation; they agreed 
as to the apathy of many church-members, and mourned 
over it, wondering if the same was to be found in 








and be so sinful! To earn so much, and yet get so little 


1 Doodoo (“lady”) is a title of respect. Hadji is still higher, as 
applied to those who have made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 






America; they discussed methods of keeping up & warm 
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interest in the prayer-meeting, and of winning the in- 
different and hardened to Christ. 

* After several hours of hard work, they reached the 
cluster of low, flat-roofed buildings called a village. 
How it ever got the name of The Pears no one knew, 
but doubtless there had been good reason (or unreason) 
for itonce. But there was not a tree of any kind in 
sight now. Badvilli Hovhanness set about finding the 
house of his neighbor’s daughter. After going up and 
down several alleys, and asking two persons,—the only 
ones visibie about the village,—the house was at last 
found. He opened the door, groped his way down the 
long, dark passage, and, opening another door, found 
himself in the family room. He stood for a moment 
gazing about, but recognizing no one. Then a middle-, 
aged woman started up, and, hastening toward him, 
exclaimed: ““O Hovhanness Agha!” (not knowing his 
proper title,)‘‘is it you or your spirit that I see? I 
should never have known you if last night the Lord had 
not put youin my mind. In my dreams I was singing a 
hymn which you taught me in your childhood. Then 
I awoke, and sang it again. But why do I keep you 
standing? Come this way, my son, and the gentleman 
your friend; let me see you seated on these cushions, and 
resting. The house is yours—command me.” She would 
have pulled off their boots for them, but they declined, 
and performed the service for each other. Then they 
gave themselves up to the luxury of rest and warmth, 
while she hastened to get them coffee. As they sipped 
the welcome beverage, fragrant and hot, they talked of 
old times and old friends, and Yevneegé Doodoo told 
them something of the sad, new times, of hez widow- 
hood and poverty. Then she left them again to get 
dinner, for it was now nearly night. The neighbor 
women had mostly left soon after the arrival of the 
guests; but one or two had remained to help, and to 
enjoy the excitement of distinguished and unexpected 
company in the dull winter time. 

“It was very strange that she should have dreamed of 
you last night, Badvilli,” exclaimed his friend. “I be- 
lieve she said truly that the Lord put you into her mind.” 

“ And equally that he led me to this village and this 
house,” responded the other. Both sat silent for some 
time, lost in thought. 

“Brother, what do you think of these new ideas in 
regard to the influence of mind upon mind? Do you 
believe in nerve atmosphere and all that?” 

“T do not know enough to believe, neither do I know 
enough to deny. I do know that now and then some- 
thing very curious happens, and I believe that it ill be 
better understood some day. But in this particular in- 
stance I believe that it was the Lord himself who influ- 
enced us both. May it be blessed to us and all con- 
cerned!” reverently concluded Badvilli Hovhanness, 

| Here Yevneegé Doodoo entered with a little square 
stool, which she placed between them, and on which she 
set a round tray of copper, tinned, and kept as bright as 
silver. Thin sheets of whitey-brown bread she folded 
and laid around the edge of the tray, then added a 
couple of wooden spoons, and invited her guests to dine. 
They had no need to draw up-to the table, for it was 
already close to them. After one of them had asked a 
blessing,—which was a prayer rather than a simple “‘say- 
ing grace,’—each took a spoon, and alternated very 
regularly in dipping into the large bowl. Then the 
hostess removed this, and brought on some fried eggs 
swimming in butter, and a pilaf made of boolgoor with 
onions sliced into it. The savory meal was heartily en- 
joyed, and there was but little left to take away. 

After Yevneegé Doodoo had discharged these hospit- 
able duties, and cleared away table and all, she joined 
them in front of the fire. 

“Doodoo,” said Badvilli Hovhanness, “I wish you 
would repeat that hymn; I should like to write it 
down.” ' 

She willingly assented, and repeated it with much 
feeling. 

“TI do not remember even the existence of this hymn!” 
he exclaimed, turning to his brother pastor. Then, turn- 
ing to his hostess again, he asked if she knew how to 
read. 

“No, I have never learned. What should I do with 
reading? I am a woman, not a priest nor a school- 
master.” 

“ Are there any Protestants in this village?” 

“No, indeed; what should they come here for?” 

“Did you ever meet one?” he questioned further. 

“No, never, Agham; what sort of people are they?” 

“They are people who love the Bible and try to obey 
it, and to purify our blessed church of its errors.” 


tened attentively as the pastors spoke of some of the 
fundamental truths of the gospel. When asked why she 
loved Jesus, she answered earnestly, “Isn’t he the Sav- 
iour? Did he not die for us? To think of all that he 
suffered for us sinners! Oh, yes!” she continued, “ he is 
my all in this world and the next.” 
“Do you go to church?” 
“Oh, yes; I am very careful about all church services | 
and fasts.” 
“Ts it because you hope for salvation through them?” | 
“No; Jesus died on the cross; it is his blood which | 
will save me. 
‘ Jesus, thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress, 
Midst flaming worlds, in these arrayed, 
With joy I shall lift up my head,’” 
she repeated fervently, making the sign of the cross 
whenever she uttered the sacred name, “My husband 
is dead, my daughter is dead, my son is unkind to me; 
how could I live if I did not believe in Jesus?” 
Her auditors were deeply moved. One of them drew 
a Testament from his pocket, and read passage after pas- 
sage about the Jesus she loved, while she listened with 
rapt attention, now and then wiping away a tear. Be- 
fore separating for the night, Badvilli Deckran led them 
in humble and heartfelt prayer and thanksgiving. Both 
pastors felt that their hope and faith had been quickened. 
If the unconscious singing of a thoughtless child could 
be so blessed of God, with what courage, with what quiet 
confidence, might they sow the seed, believing that early 
or late would follow “ the full corn in the ear.” 
On their return to the city, they found the hymn al- 
most word for word as Yevneegé Doodoo had repeated it. 
Erzroom, Turkey. 








FAITH. 
BY THE REV. ©. ©. COOK. 


Down all the mystic valley of my life 
I hear the chimes that echo of God’s love. 
*Mid all the toil and turmoil of earth’s strife, 
My heart is fixed above. 


My heart is hid with God. Oh, wondrous thought! 
I am an heir of glory and of grace, 

My very sorrows are with blessing fraught ; 
My Lord in all I trace. 


Then what have I to fear from woes or pains, 
Sickness or sorrow, or the world’s alarms? 

My soul, redeemed from sin-polluting stains, 
Views heaven and its charms. 


Her walls and palaces by faith I see, 
I walk with seraphs through her golden streets ; 
Then what are earth or earthly things to me, 
Its triumphs or defeats ? 
Content, while thus a stranger here below, 
Bloom flowers or thorns upon my earthly road, 
In my appointed course I’ll gladly go, 
Strong in the strength of God. 
North Gage, N. Y. 





THE TIMING OF TIME. 


, BY THE REV. GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


Theophilus Knowitall ponders: From our short jour- 
ney of threescore years and ten we look back upon the 
long stretches of a thousand years in Methuselah’s life, 
and wonder that Providence should have given that 
ancient old patriarch such a long gaze at this world, 
while we only have the merest peek at it. Our life here 
is only a parenthesis between two eternities. It seems 
very short; but though the Lord may seem to have 


and ten in separate decades a hundred years apart, this 
world is growing so interesting; or if heaven would 
only afford opportunities for looking down here occa- 
sionally,—but I’m afraid the windows in heaven all 
open the other way. 

As the world spins farther along toward the great 
secrets awaiting it, it is going to think more rapidly, and 


| the stage-coach pace of ideas is passed. As we draw 


nearer to the Source of all light, life quickens; and thus 
it is not the time we have to live, but the way we live the 
time we have, which determines the length of life. 

I know of a young man, twenty years old, who has 
lived longer than his father, who has just died at sixty. 
I know of a man whose body is forty years old, and his soul 
is only about ten. One has outgrown the other. Itisa 
sad misfit. Most people are more or less overgrown in 
this way. It always makes me think of a great house 
built for an angel, and the angel was born, but never 
grew up to live in it, and only lives asan infant presence 
in a little corner of the mansion, too childish to take 
possession. 

A man’s time, like a mill, is to be measured by its 
grinding capacity, not by the size of the mill. Nothing 
is measured by time in the spiritual world —except 
nothing. Time is itself measured by events in souls, 
The ticks of time are thoughts. Time has no value. 
Time is like space; it is cheap. Time is like real 
estate; it has no value by itself. Soul comes along and 
wants it, assesses it; then it has a market value,—and 
he is the most of a man who puts the highest price on it, 
A man’s time is what he is and does. Clocks have noth- 
ing to do with it. Methusaleh died in his youth, 

Springfield, Mass. 


PRIMARY METHODS. 


VISIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
BY ISRAEL P. BLACK. 


Horace says, “Those things which enter the mind 
through the ear make a less vivid impression than those 
which enter through the eye.” Visible illustrations em- 
brace every form of teaching where the appeal is made 
to the sense of sight. There are two entrances to the 
understanding,—ear-gate and eye-gate. A previous arti- 
cle dwelt upon the lesson as taught through the gate of 
the ear. At this time I will dwell for a little upon what 
Bunyan calls “the royal road of Eye-Gate.” 

There is a variety of methods by which a lesson or 
truth can be made to pass through this “eye-gate” and 
reach the understanding of children. First in the order 
will come the blackboard, which has become so indis- 
pensable to the primary teacher. No class is properly 
equipped without this or some kind of a substitute. It 
may interest some to learn how to procure a good black- 
board,—a board that wil] retain a good black shade 
until worn out, One that is flexible, and that can be 
easily cleaned, is what teachers are desiring to find. 

To make such a board, first procure from a carpenter 
a board one inch in thickness, and the right dimensions 
to fill the space selected for it. This must be of well- 
seasoned wood, and, to prevent warping, there should be 
nailed a narrow strip across the ends. Tightly stretch . 
over this smoothly planed board twelve thicknesses of 
ordinary blank paper, which can be obtained from the 
nearest newspaper office; over these layers of paper 
tightly stretch unbleached muslin. The board is now 
ready for the lapilinum cloth; this can be purchased 
from any school-supply store, and is made in various 
widths, covered with a black slate surface on either one 
or both sides. This black cloth should be drawn very 








changed his mind about man, and thought that, inas- 
much as he made such clumsy work of living, the shorter 
he made his life, until be knew how to live it better, the 
better it would be on the whole, the fact is, we live 
as long as Methuselah did. 

Time is a good deal like a bag,—it does not amount | 
to much unless something is put into it. Time does not | 
consist in moments ticked off by the hour, in the hands | 
of an unthinking clock. Time consists in thoughts and | 
deeds, and ten years in the nineteenth century is as long | 
as a hundred in the days of Methuselah. Everything | 
goes by steam and electricity now, and the events that | 
take place in the soul of man are inconceivably more 
rapid. Thoughts have caught the spirit of things, and 
the telegraph and telephone are symbols of our inner 
experiences. Threescore years and ten is going to mean 
more in the future than it does now. I would sell ten 
years of my life to-day for one year of life five hundred 
years from now, and I would be willing to heavily mort- 
gage all the rest for the privilege of renting a few moments 
of earthly existence a thousand years from now. It, 





She seemed rather surprised te hear of errors, but lis- 


would delight me if I could spend my threescore years | 


versed. 


tightly over the paper and muslin. This makes a nice 
flexible surface, which can be often washed with a 
| sponge, and made to look fresh and clean. When one 
| side has been used for a long time, the cloth can be re- 
I have had one side ot this kind ot black cloth 
in use for over two years, and it looks as fresh as when 
first put on. 

This receipt for a good board was given to me many 
years ago by Mrs. 8S. W. Clark. 

I have also experimented with a surface of green alate, 
and found it to work very well. White chalk produces 
a nice contrast in this shade. 

As a good substitute for a blackboard, a yard square of 
this same lapilinum cloth, which can be hung upon the 
wall, will do good service. This can be rolled up and 
taken home, and outlined at leisure, and taken to the 
class. 

Large sheets of manilla paper can be made to do good 
service as a surface to mark upun, and the black crayons 
used in marking boxés are well adapted for this surface, 

The blackboard being ready, how shall it be used? I 
think I hear many « timid teacher say, “I can easily 
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procure the board, but I am afraid to trust myself to 
make even one mark upon it.” With a piece of round, 
square, white or colored chalk in hand, any teacher can 
step to the board and make only one dot, which, to the 
imagination of the child, can be made to represent a 
man, boy, animal, or a house. The first point in visible 
illustrations is thus accomplished; namely, attracting 
attention, and causing the child to use the imagination. 

All primary teachers cannot, be artists at this work, 
but they can all teach by visible illustrations. On the 
other hand, it is always well to do our best, even before 
children ; for they are greater critics than we give them 
credit for being. For example, I once hastily drew four 
sides of a figure, and said, “Scholars, this will stand for 
asquare.” At once one of those always-present very smart 
boys said, “That ain’t a square, that’s a rhomboid.” I 
glanced at it again; strictly speaking, the boy was right. 
Had I carefully and accurately outlined this figure with 
blue or purple chalk beforehand, this would not have 
happened. Again, after drawing some palm-trees with 
the four leaves at the top, another smart boy exclaimed, 
“Oh, look at the windmills!” I must confess they bore 
some resemblance to windmills, more than I had in- 
tended. This work had not been outlined beforehand. 

Lessons can be illustrated upon the board by pictures. 
The stencil pictures prepared by 8. C. Clark & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, are very useful, and represent a 
variety of subjects. They can be faintly outlined before 
the lesson is taught, and then brought out bolder. An- 
other good way is to draw the letters, objects, or pictures 
beforehand, and cover with paper until wanted, to illus- 
trate the truth you are teaching; they then come sud- 
denly upon the child’s eye the very moment you want to 
make the most impression. 

Teachers who wish to excel in this work, should read 

such books as ‘‘The Blackboard in the Sunday-School,” 
by Frank Beard; also, “Plain Uses of the Blackboard,” 
by the Rev. and Mrs, W. F. Orafts.. In these they will 
find many valuable suggestions. 
. Teachers should always bear in mind that the black- 
board must not be used to attract attention only, but 
every line made upon it should be for the purpose of 
making some truth pass through the “ eye-gate.” 

Next to the blackboard I would place objects such as 
can be gathered in the daily walks of life. They can be 
gathered from time to time, and placed in a small cabinet, 
which every class should own. The mineral, vegetable, 
and animal kingdoms will furnish an abundance of 
such ; for example, stones, ores, woods, plants, birds, and 
insects. These can all be used to illustrate lessons on 
the power, care, and goodness of the Creator. 

Pictures which are constantly placed upon the wall, 
or only used to illustrate a particular lesson, have be- 
come essential in teaching little children. The Bible- 
lesson pictures prepared by Harris, Jones, & Oo., of 
Providence, Rhode Island, have for some time been a 
source of enjoyment and profit to the primary class. 
They should not be allowed to remain constantly in 
sight, It is far better to place before the class only the 
picture belonging to the lesson that is taught. Teachers 

.of very little children find it more successful to cut out 
each figure, and pin them on the board in the order of 
the lesson story. This appears more real to the child, 
and does not present so many persons at once. 

The pictures of Scripture scenes, prepared by the 
Religious Tract Society of London, make beautiful 
adornment of a class-room, and are helpful in teaching 
the truths of the Bible. 

The Providence lesson pictures can be preserved by 
pasting upon muslin; and a quarter’s pictures thus pre- 
served and hung upon the wall, not only adorn the often 
bare walls of class-rooms, but are useful upon Review 
Sunday. They can also be pasted upon a long strip 
of muslin, and made to pass before the class like a 
panorama. 

Truth can sometimes be well illustrated on large 
cards, about twelve by fifteen inches square. They can 
be made of white or colored cardboard. On these some 
word or symbol can be placed, that will express the 
most important thought taught in the lesson. These 
are also very useful upon Review Sunday. I have in 
mind one such set I made when the lessons were upon 
Acts. The first card illustrated “the ascending Lord.” 
On a white card was the word “ Jesus,” in bright-colored 
letters, This word began at the lower left-hand corner, 
and ascended diagonally to the uppercorner. The next 
card represented the “ Descent of the Holy Spirit,” and 
the words “ Holy Spirit,” in bright-colored letters, began 
at the upper left-hand corner, and diagonally descended 
to the lower corner. In this manner every lesson was 


illustrated throughout the quarter. Time, tact, scissors, 








paste, and fancy colored papers, are all that is needed to 
make this successful. The expense is very small. 

Teachers can prepare smal] banners of bright-colored 
cambric, putting a fringed border of paper around them, 
and placing letters or symbols cut from bright papers 
upon them, After using them to teach the lesson, they 
make a pretty adornment for the wall. Symbol-cards 
are published, but, as teachers generally prefer to teach 
the one truth best adapted to their individual class, these 
have not found a very great sale. 

The Jesson upon the Golden Rule can be easily brought 
before a child. Cut out pasteboard twelve inches long 
and one inch wide; cover with gilt paper, mark into 
inches, and write the Golden Rule upon it. A child re- 
ceiving one of these will always remember this lesson 
when looking at this novel rule. Teachers’ thoughts 
and time need to be constantly employed to prepare 
visible illustrations, so that the words they teach may 
enter the heart with greater force. 

Philadelphia. 
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JOHNNY’S NIGHT IN A HAY-MOW. 


BY THE REV. JOHN HARDEN, 








“Why, Johnny! Are you here? I want you to run 
right straight home. You'll be in the way, and I’m 
afraid you’ll get hurt if you stay here.” 

Harvest was past, and the neighbors were helping 
one another to thresh out the golden grain. The great 
steam-thresher had finished its task at Squire Dodge’s, 
and the horses were drawing the ponderous machine 
into Friend Solomon’s barnyard. Johnny stood in the 
middle of the old National gravel road, watching the 
heavy, clattering, clanging machines pass slowly through 
the big gate. He was small for a boy of six, but not too 
small or young to be deeply interested in the music and 
motion of the wheels, belts, and fans, But standing 
there on the pike motionlessly eyeing the heavy, black, 
portable engine and the towering red separator, he was 
spied by his father, who gave him the disappointing 
command to retrace his steps homeward, a distance of 
about half a mile down the broad gravel road. 

Johnny turned reluctantly toward the east, and the 
last papa saw of him he was marching with short stéps 
and backward glances in the direction of home. But 
Johnny’s way home, like many another boy’s way 
through the world, was beset with a temptation. Friend 
Solomon’s pasture-field lay just across the fence, and 
the stock-well was only a stone’s throw away. And there 
was Lindley at the pump! 

“Hello, Lindley! What're you doing?” called 
Johnny, starting up, and forgetting his instruction. 

The fence was ten rails high, and staked and ridered, 
but Johnny had been used to rail fences all his life, and 
quickly scaled it. 

“My, don’t that water feel good!” exclaimed Johnny, 
immersing both hands at ounce. “How I’d like to get in 
it! Say we do!” 

The day was warm, the water was indeed tempting, 
and the trough was abundantly large for both six-year- 
olds at once. 

No sooner said than done, In they went, clothes and 
all. Backward and forward they crawfished and paddled 
and splashed and laughed. What fun! 

“Boys! Out o’ that!” 

“Who's that? ’»soberly inquired Johnny. Both boys 
craned their necks in the direction of the voice. 

“It’s your pop, Lindley,” said the little Hoosier, and 
he slid down out of the trough, streaming wet. 

The boys were soon over the fence and as soon had 
vanished from their minds all apprehensions. No sooner 
had their little bare feet buried themselves in the dust 
and sand that lay thick upon the road than a new idea 
dawned upon Johnny. It was almost an invention, but 
really a suggestion. The only railroad they had ever 
seen, and it was by no means an old one, ran parallel with 
the pike only a quarter of a mile away. And the young 
idea now was to build a railroad. Hands answered for 
shovels, scoops, and scrapers, and down on to their knees 
they went, and to work in real earnest, as though all 
their capital were invested and their fortune depended 
on the success of that one road. What a ridge of 
dust they cast up! Had those boys ever crossed the 
continent, one would have supposed they were imitating 
one of the great mountain ranges. 

Time invested passes more rapidly and pleasantly 
than time spent or killed. The afternoon was fast draw- 
ing to aclose. The declining sun, tired knees, and sore 
fingers, moved an adjournment. ° 








“TI must go home,” said Lindley. - 

“ Let’s finish this end first,” pleaded Johnny. 

“No, I’m tired,” protested Lindley. And offhe started. 

No formal] farewell greetings were exchanged. The fun 
had waned, and inclination leaned heavily toward home 
and supper. 

Johnny did not tarry long alone. Springing suddenly 
to his feet, and turning his back upon the great eye of 
day, he leaned forward, and was off on a trot. 

Oh, dismay! What could so quickly have changed 
Johnny’s countenance? Jt was the plight he was in. 
Out of the water into the dust,—what should have been 
expected? Mud? Yes, indeed! Johnny was plastered 
from chin to shin. 

“ Mother’ll whip me!” 

Was it a guardian angel that put that thought into 
Johnny’s mind? 

“ T guess I’1l hide in the hay-mow, and not let mother 
see me in this fix.” 

The little Adam! Who told: him that the first man 
tried to hide from the Lord when he had done wrong? 

Did you see that little boy squeezing through a crack 
in the big gate? He couldn’t reach the gate-pin on the 
inside, and he was afraid to climb over the top, lest his 
mamma should see him. | 

Did you see that little fellow stealthily climbing up 
the ladder, into that little square opening in the end of 
the mow? p44 

All is quiet now. The sun has fallen low. The shrill 
whistle of the thresher engine has blown. The dusty 
men have slid down from the straw-stack, supper is over, 
and all have dispersed to their country homes. 

“ Where’s Johnny?” asked papa, when he came in 
and saw only mamma and baby Marion. 

“Why, I don’t know,” answered mamma, with sur- 
prise. “I thought he was with you.” 

“Hasn’t he been here at all, this afternoon? I sent 
him home long ago.” 

But papa didn’t manifest much alarm. 

“He’s gone down to his grandpap’s,” suggested 
mamma, 

“Yes, and he can stay there to-night,” added papa; 
“ for I’m just too tired to go after him.” 

It was only a mile down the pike to Johnny’s grand- 
papa’s, and he had frequently gone there alone; indeed, 


he had more than once slipped off from manitiia, aid | 


gone to “grandmother's” to get “bread and butter and 
sugar,” when he knew he ought to stay at home. 

Papa and mamma, weary with the long day’s toil, 
were soon fast asleep. Baby Marion, alone in the little 
trundle-bed, was-unconscious of the absence of his bed- 
fellow. All was quiet as night. The silence was un- 
broken except by the “ tick-tock”’ of the faithful old clock, 
and the doleful tolling of the lengthening hours. Honestly 
had it counted the hour of twelve, and, without the 
slightest manifestation of weariness, had begun to record 
the small hours of the morning. 

“ One 1” 

“One, two!” 


But hark! What was it? It sounded like a child’s 


voice far away : 

“Mother! Mother! Mother! O-o-o mother!” 

There it is again,—at this hour of the night. 

Do you sée that little fellow sitting up on the new- 
mown hay in themow? How dazed he is! 

“Where am I?” thinks he, looking around. “How 
did I gethere? I must have been dreaming, for I was 
calling mother. Oh, yes! now I remember. But I’ll 
not cry, for I’m afraid to make a noise out here all 
alone.” - 

Down he cregps out of the mow, carefully, lest he 
should fall from the ladder. How cautious he is! See 
him run through the darkness toward the house! He’s 
forgotten all about the whipping. 

Thump, thump, thump. 

“Mother! O mother!” 

“Edmund! O Edmund! Johnny’s at the door.” 

But before the sentence was fipished, mamma was out 
of bed, and the door was wide open. ‘ 

“Why, Johnny! Where have you been?” 

“T-i-in th-the hay-mow. Boo-hoo-o0o!” Johnny 
could control his feelings no longer. 

“OQ Edmund! Get up quick, and light the lamp. 
Here this child’s been all night in the hay-mow. Why, 
look at the child’s clothes! What in the world’s been 
the matter?” 

But Johnny didn’t get a whipping this time. He had 
whipped himself. And long after he had gone to sleep 
in mamma’s bed, closely folded in her forgiving arms, 
his sobs and sighs told how complete was his repentance, 

Hammond, Indiana. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Third Quarter, 1890.] 


1. July 6.—Lawful Work on the Sabbath 


Lake 13: 10-17 





2. July 13.—The Great Supper. 


Luke 14 : 15-24 





3. July 20.—Taking up the Cross. 


Luke 14 : 25-35 





Luke 15 : 1-10 





4. July 27.—Lost and Found 
5. August 3.—The Prodigal Son 


Luke 15 : 11-24 





6. August 10.—The Rich Man and Lazarus....Luke 16 : 19-31 


7. August 17.—The Ten Lepers. 


ccccscesees Luke 17 : 11-19 





8. August 24.—Prevailing Prayer. 


Lake 18 ; 1-14 





A 


9. August 31.—Entering the King 


Lake 18 : 15-30 





10. September 7.—Jesus and Zacchzeus the Publican.............Luke 19 : 1-10 


a 


Luke 19 : 11-27 





11. September 14.— Parable of the P 


12. September 21.—Jesus Entering Jerusalem. 


Luke 19 : 37-48 


13. September 28.— Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 5: 1-6; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Luke 21: 1-4, 





LESSON VI., SUNDAY, AUGUST 10, 1890 
Titte: THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Luke 16 : 19-31. 


COMMON VERSION. 

19 ¢ There was a certain rich 
man, which was clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and fared sump- 
tuously every day: 

2 And there was a certain beg- 
gar named Laz‘a-ris, which was 
laid at his gate, full of sores, 

21 And desiring to be fed with 
the crumbs which fell from the 
rich man’s table: moreover the 
dogs came and licked his sores. 

22 And it came to pass, that the 
beggar died, and. was carried 
by the angels into A’bra-ham’s 
bosom : the rich man also died, 
and was buried; 

23 And in hell he lifted up his 
eyes, being in torments, and seeth 
A’bra-ham afar off, and Léz’a-ris 
in his bosom. 

24 And he criéd and said, 
Father A’bra-ham, have mercy 
on me, and send L&z’a-ris, that 
he may dip the tip of his finger in 
water, and cool my tongue; for 
I am tormented in this flame. 

25 But A’bra-ham said, Son, re- 
member that thou in thy lifetime 
receivedst thy good things, and 
likewise Léz’a-risevil things : but 
now he is comforted, and thou 
art tormented. 

26 And beside all this, between 
us and you there is a great gulf 
fixed: so that they which would 
pass from hence to you cannot; 
neither can they pass to us, that 
would come from thence. 

27 Then he said, I pray thee 
therefore, father, that thou would- 
estsend him tomy father’s house: 

28 For! have five brethren; that 
he may testify unto them, lest 
they also come into this place of 
torment. 

29 A’bra-ham saith unto him, 
They have M6’ses and the proph- 
ets; let them hear them. 

80 And he said, Nay, father 
A’bra-ham : but if one went unto 
them from the dead, they will 
repent. 

$1 And he said unto him, If 
they hear not Md/ses and the 
prophets, neither will they be per- 


Memory verseg: 25, 26.) 


REVISED VERSION. 

19 Now there wasacertain rich 
man, and he was clothed in 
purple and fine linen, ' faring 

20 sumptuously every day: anda 
certain beggar named Lazarus 
was laid at his gate, fullofsores, 

21 and desiring to be fed with the 
crumbs that fell from the rich 
man’s table; yea, even the 
dogs came and licked his sores. 

22 And it came to pass, that the 
beggar died, and that he was 
carried away by the angels into 
Abraham’s bosom: and the 
rich man also died, and was 

23 buried. Andin Hades he lifted 

up his eyes, being in torments, 

and seeth Abraham afar off, 
and Lazarusin his bosom. And 
he cried and said, Father Abra- 
ham, have mercy on me, and 
send Lazarus, that he may dip 
the tip of his finger in water, 
and cool my tongue; for I am 
in anguish in this flame. But 

Abraham said, *Son, remem- 

ber that thou in thy lifetime 

receivedst thy good things, and 

Lazarus in like manner evil 

things: but now here he is com- 

forted, and thou art in anguish. 

26 And *beside all this, $etween 
us and you there is a great gulf 
fixed, that they which would 
pass from hence to you may 
not be able, and that none may 
cross over from thence to us. 

27 And he said, I pray thee there- 
fore, father, that thou wouldest 
send him to my father’s house; 

28 for I have five brethren; that 
he may testify unto them, lest 
they-also come intotthis place 

29 of torment. But Abraham 
saith, They have Moses and the 
prophets; let them hear them. 

30 And he said, Nay, father Abra- 
ham: but ifone gotothem from 
the dead, they will repent. 

31 And he said unto him, If they 
hear not Moses and the proph- 
ets, neither will they be per- 
suaded, if one rise from the 
dead. 


24 
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suaded, though one rose from 
the dead. 





10r, living in mirth and splendour every day *Gr, Child. *Or,in all 
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these thing 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: 


Gotpen TExT FOR THE QUARTER: He is able to save to 


the uttermost.—Heb. 7 : 25. 


Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Lxsson Toric: Foreshadowing the Destinies of Men. 


Lasox Oorune: | 


1. Present Conditions, vs. 16-22. 
2. Future Conditions, vs. 23-26. 
3. Abundant Opportunities, vs. 27-31. 


Gotpen Text: How hard is it for them that trust in riches 


to enter into the kingdom of God !—Mark 10 : 24. 





Datrty Home Reaprnes: 


M.—Luke 16 : 19-31. The rich man and Lazarus. 
T.—Luke 18 : 18-80. The perils of riches. 
W.—Luke 12 : 13-21. The rich fool. 

T.—Prov. 30: 1-9. A wise prayer. 

F.—Psa. 73 : 1-28. Worldly prosperity. 

$.—1 Tim. 6: 1-21. Warnings for the wealthy. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, PRESENT CONDITIONS. 
1. Wealth: 
A certain rich man, ... faring sumptuously (19). 
Abram was very rich (Gen. 13 : 2). 


Let not the rich man glory in his riches (Jer. 9 : 23). 
He was very rich (Luke 18 : a 
He was a chief publican, and he was rich (Luke 19 : 2). 
ii. Poverty: 
A certuin beggar, .. . full of sores (20). 
The poor shall never cease out of the land (Deut. 15 : 11). 
Blessed is he that consi th the poor (Psa. 41 : 1). 
The poor have good tidings pees to them (Matt. 11 : 5). 
Ye have the poor always with you (Matt. 26 : 11). 
til. Death: 


The beggar died}. . . the rich man also died (22). 

Unto dust shalt thou return (Gen. 3 : 19). 

Man goeth to his long home (Eccl. 12 : 5). 

It is appointed unto men once to die (Heb. 9 : 27). 

So also shall the rich man fade away (Jas. 1 : 11). 

1, “A certain rich man: ...and a certain beggar.’’ (1) Diverse 
in worldly condition; (2) Diverse in personal character; (3) 





Diverse in eternal destiny. 

2, ‘‘ Desiring to be fed with the crumbs.”’ (1) Strong desire ; (2) Lowly | 
desire; (3) Ungratified desire.—The beggar’s desire an index (1 
Of his own condition; (2) Of the rich man’s character. | 

3. “The beggar died: .. . the rich man also died.” Death (1) The 
heritage of humanity; (2) The passport to destiny. 


™ Il, FUTURE CONDITIONS. 
1. Wo: 


In Hades he lifted up his eyes, being in torments (23). 
Some to shame and everlasting contempt (Dan. 12 : 2. 

These shall go ~~ into eternal — (Matt. 25 : 46). 
The resurrection of judgment (John 5 : 29). 

Wrath and indignation, tribulation and anguish (Rom. 2 : 8, 9). 
il. Blessedness: 

Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom (23). 

Some to everlasting life (Dan. 12 : 2). 

Enter thou into the joy of thy lord (Matt. 25 ; 23). 


Now here he is comforted (Luke 16 : 25). 
So shall we ever be with the Lord (1 Thess. 4 : 17). 


il. Permanence: 
None may croes.over from thence to us (26). 


In the place where the tree falleth, there shall it be (Eccl. 11 : 8). 
The angels shall . . . sever the wicked from among the righteous 
(Matt. 13 : 49). 

The sheep on his right, . . . the goats on the left (Matt. 25 : 33). 

He that is filthy, let him be made filthy still (Rev. 22 : 11). 

1. “He lifted up his eyes, being in torments.’ (1) Fearful retri- 
butign ; (2) Hopeless outlook; (8) Aggravating discoveries, 

2. ‘Have mercy on me, and send Lazarus.”” (1) Mercy sought; (2) 
aan The rich man's destitution ; (2) The poorman’s 
we 

8. ‘None may cross over.”” (1) The two states; (2) The impass- 

able gulf. 


Ill, ABUNDANT OPPORTUNITIES. 

|. Penalty Dreaded: 

Lest they also come into this place of torment (28). 
My punishment is greater than I can bear (Gen. 4 : 13). 
Who warned you to flee from the wrath to come? (Matt. 3: 7,) 
How shall we escape? (Heb. 2: 3.) 
Hide us.. . from the wrath of the Lamb (Rev. 6 : 16, 17). 
ll. Miracles Demanded: 

If one goto them from the dead, they will repent (30). 
Master, we would see a sign from thee (Matt. 12 : 38). 

An evil... generation seeketh after a sign (Matt. 16 : 4): 
Seeking a eign from heaven, any him (Mark 8 : 11). 
Seeing that Jews ask for signs (1 Cor. 1 : 22). 

it. Opportunities Sufficient: 

If they hear not Moses, ... neither will they be persuaded (31). 
What could have been done more to my vineyard ? (Isa. 5 : 4.) 
Ye will not come to me (John 5 : 40). 

Now have they no excuse for their sin (John 15 : 22). 
Clearly seen, ... that they may be without excuse (Rom. 1 : 20). 

1, ‘Send him to my father’s house.’ (1) The desired missionary; 
(2) The desired mission.—({1) Send whom? (2) Send where? (3) 
Send why? 

2. ‘Lest they also come into this place of torment.” (1) Terrible 
cupetence ; (2) Harrowing apprehension; (3) Bitter suppli- 
cation. 

3. ‘‘Let them hear them.” (1) God’s abundant provision; (2) 
Man’s imperative duty. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE DEATH ETERNAL. 


Results from service of sin (Rom. 6 : 16, 20, 21; 8:1, 2), 
Is the wages of sin (Rom. 1 : 32; 6 : 23). 

Decreed by God (Matt. 10 : 28; Jas. 4 : 12). 

Executed by Ch.ist (Matt. 25 : 31, 41, 46; 2 Cor. 5 : 10), 
Its ways are popular (Matt. 7 : 13). 

Its ways may seem right (Prov. 14 : 12). 

Escape is through Christ (John 8 : 6, 36; 8 : 51). 

Saints escape it (Rev. 2 : 11). 

Saints should rescue others (Jas. 5 : 20). 

Illustrated (Luke 16 : 23-26). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—On any theory of the history, the 
connection between this lesagn and the last is close. Only 
thediscourses narrated by Luke are recorded as occurring in the 
brief interval. The conclusion of the parable of the prodigal 
son (Luke 15 : 25-32) was very pertinent for the audience. 
The parable of the unrighteous steward (Luke 16: 1-13) was 
addressed to the disciples, but the Pharisees were still present 
(v. 14), and verses 15-18 were probably addressed to them, 
though some of the sayings are recorded elsewhere on dif- 
ferent occasions. The lesson follows, to the same auditors, 

Piace.—As before, in Persea. 

* Towe.—According to Robinson, in March, 783 A.U.C.; 
that is, A.D. 30. According to Andrews, in December, 782 
A.U.C.; that is, A.D. 29. 

Persons.—Our Lord and the scoffing Pharisees; the dis- 
ciples were still present. In the parable: a rich man, Laza- 
rus, Abraham. 

Incipents.—The description of the rich man and of Laza- 
rus, in their life; the death of Lazarus and the rich man; the 
two men in the other world; the request of the rich man of 





$.—Matt. 2%: 31-46. The destinies of men. 


Abraham, and the answer of Abraham; the further request 


j 


| 





of the rich man for a message to his brethren, with the 
answer; the final appeal and the final denial. 
There is no parallel passage. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 19-21.—Now there was a certain rich man, and he was 
clothed in purple and fine linen, faring sumptuously every day: 
and a certain beggar named Lazarus was laid at his gate, full of 
sores, and desiring to be fed with the crumbs that fell from the rich 
man’s table ; yea, even the dogs came and licked his sores: Im- 
mediately after the three parables of the fifteenth chapter, 
which were spoken in presence of the murmuring Pharisees 
and scribes, Luke records the parable of the unjust steward, 
which was spoken to the disciples, This parable and the 
words in which Jesus applies and enforces it occupy the first 
thirteen verses of thesixteenth chapter. The next five verses 
are filled with what was said to the Pharisees, who were lovers 
of money, as the evangelist says, and who scoffed at Jesus, 
and with a few words about divorcing a wife which seem to 
stand independently in the middle of the chapter, without 
any close connection with the preceding or the following con- 
text. The verses of our present lesson occupy the remainder 
of the chapter. 

The parable of the rich man and Lazarus seems to have 
been addressed to the Pharisees who had just been mentioned. 
The location and character of the parable seem thus to show 
that Jesus has in mind the love of money which the Phari- 
sees manifested. He desires, by means of it, to answer their 
scoffing. The doctrine of the parable connects itself, in a 
certain measure, with that of the earlier part of the chapter. 
Meyer says that Jesus shows the Pharisees “to what riches 
lead, if they are not applied in the manner prescribed in 
verse 9.” The rich man, in this parable, is the central per- 
sonage. It is his action and his fate which Jesus desires to 
impress upon his hostile hearers, Lazarus’s distress and his 
destiny are presented, in their emphatic contrast to what is 
told of the rich man, in order to the deepening of the impres- 
sion. The condition of the rich man is set forth after the 
manner of a simple story, and according to the standard of 
judging characteristic of the common people. He wasclothed 
in purple,—his upper garment was of purple wool, the Tyrian 
purple; and his under garment, of fine linen, from Egypt,— 
the clothing which marked the wealthy and luxurious. His 
food answered to his dress; he fared sumptuously every day. 
Lazarus, on the other hand, is pictured strikingly, after the 
manner of an Eastern beggar,—full of sores, which the dogs 
came and licked, and asking even for what fell from the rich 
man’s table. The contrast in the earthly condition, so far as 
the matter of riches, which was before the minds of the hear- 
ers and the speaker, was concerned, could not be more forcibly 
presented. 

Verses 22, 23.—And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and 
that he was carried away by the angels into Abraham's bosom: 
and the rich man also died, and was buried. And in Hades he 
lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, 
and Lazarus in his bosom: The chief point in the parable, so 
far as these verses is concerned, is the fact that Lazarus is in 
Abraham’s bosom and afar off from the rich man; the con- 
dition of the two is utterly changed from what it was before, 
The minor questions which have been discussed—as to whether 
Lazarus was buried, or why, if he was buried, the fact is not 
mentioned, and whether the burial of the rich man was mag- 
nificent—are questions on which the story throws no light, 
and they are of no importance as connécted with the idea and 
truth which the parable is intended to present. The Jewish 
mind regarded “ Abraham’s bosom” as a kind of symbol of 
blessedness; to be in his bosom, and thus in loving communion 
with him, was the joy of the future. “The faithful children 
of Abraham are gathered up into their great father’s arms.” 
—In Hades: Both the rich man and Lazarus were in Hades; 
that is, the place of departed spirits. The rendering of this 
word by “hell” in the Authorized Version is a wrong ren- 
dering. The rich man was in torments; Lazarus in Abra- 
ham’s bosom, or Paradise; but both were in Hades. 

Verses 24-26.—And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have 
mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his 
finger in water, and cool my tongue ; for I am in anguish in this 
flame. But Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy life- 
time receivedst thy good things, and Lazarus in like manner evil 
things: but now he is comforted, and thou art in anguish. And 
beside all this, between us and you there is a great gulf fixed, that 
they which would pass from hence to you may not be able, and that 
none may cross over from thence to us: The rich man, asa Jew, 
appeals to Abraham, calling him father, and begging for help 
and relief as one of his descendants. The relationship is 
recognized in the answering word “son,” or “child.” Pity 
or compassion is asked for,—“have mercy on me,” —in 
view of the severity of the suffering endured. The picturing 
of the suffering and of the whole experience is in words of a 
physical character. But the bodies of the two men had been 
laid aside, and they were now in the abode of spirits. The 
language is, of course, figurative. We may not tell what it 





signifies in exactness of detail, but we may judge from the 
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character of the picturing somewhat of the seriousness of the 
meaning of Jesus. 

Remember : In the interpretation of the parable, it is to be 
observed that the reversal of the former condition is the 
thing which is made prominent. It is the changing of the 
good things for the evil things, and the opposite. The rich 
man is bidden to recall the past, and see the adjustment of 
the present.— Beside all this: The fixed separation—the gulf 
which cannot be crossed—is an additional reason why the 
request cannot be granted. This seems to indicate an estab- 
lished separation between the spirits of the different classes 
of men in their condition and place, which is added to, 
though in accordance with, the seperation between the char- 
acters of the two classes. We may not press every detail of 
such a picture, but the two suggestions of separation which 
are here presented are certainly calculated to awaken serious 
thought, and they are impressive as the words are thought- 
fully read. 

Verses 27, 28.—And he said, I pray thee therefore, father, 
that thou wouldest send him to my father’s house; for I have five 
brethren ; that he may testify unto them, lest they also come into 
this place of torment: The natural understanding of these 
words is that which makes the rich man offer this new peti- 
tion with a genuine desire for those whom he had loved in 
his lifetime, that they might, through timely warning, escape 
his fate. These two verses are introduced, evidently, with 
reference to what follows. The desire of the rich man here 
could not be answered, because the fulfilment of it would be 
unavailing. The five brethren would not be moved by the 
appearance and testimony of Lazarus, The number “five,” 
here, has, probably, no significance. The request that Laza- 
rus should be sent, is to be explained, we may believe, either 
on the ground that, as he was known to the five brothers, his 
reappearance in life would give peculiar force to the testi- 
mony, or for the reason that he was the only person in the 
story beside the rich man himself. The former reason would 
explain the matter as viewed with reference to the rich man; 
the latter, as viewed with reference to Jesus in his forming 
of the story. The rich man is silent in respect to himself, as 
he hears the first answer of Abraham. He seems to submit 
to the decision as not to be set aside. 

Verses 29-31.— But Abraham saith, They have Moses and the 
prophets ; let them hear them. And he said, Nay, father Abra- 
ham: but if one go to them from the dead, they will repent. And 
he said unto him, If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded, if one rise from the dead: The rich man, 
from his experience of his own suffering, and his sight of the 
happiness of Lazarus, thinks that a testimony to the fact of 
such experiences, from one who had known it, would be con- 
vincing for the brethren. The answer is, that it would not 
beso, It is declared that Moses and the prophets are suf- 
ficient, and that, if belief and persuasion are not effected by 
their writings, the result would not follow from the appear- 
ance and words of a person who should rise from the dead. 
The reason for this, as we may say, lies in the words, “ Neither 
will they be persuaded.” This verb means more than “ Be- 
lieve that what one says isa fact.” It carries in itself, as 
here used, a spiritual element, and suggests the idea of being 
won over to the true life. The five brethren did not have 
open hearts, and therefore they did not have open minds. 
If their hearts had been open, the words of Moses and the 
prophets would have beer enough to persuade them, and 
thus to turn them from the path leading to the fate which 
had befallen the rich man. Character belongs in the region 
of the heart, not the intellect; and it is right character which 
opens toward the blegsedness which is here pictured as the 
resting in Abraham’s bosom. This parable is one of the 
most impressive ones, recorded in the Gospels, which bear 
upon the unseen future. It should be interpreted with great 
carefulness and great thoughtfulness. Its lesson is one which 
deserves the most serious consideration, and it is a lesson 
given by one who has risen from the dead. 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


In the centuries immediately before Christ, the zeal for the 
exact observance of the Mosaic law, which had begun under 
Bara, led to the gradual formation of a party known in the 
New Testament as the Pharisees,—a name which means 
those “separated” from the people at large by their stricter 
devotion to the Levitical commands, as amplified by the 
rabbis, At first earnest and sincere, this body, which in 
Christ’s day numbered thousands, gradually sank more and 
more into hollow formalists,—exact in outward compliance 
with rabbinical precepts, but indifferent to the moral aspects 
of religion, They had come, in fact, too largely, to affect.a 
holiness to which their inner lives did not correspond; and 
their hypocrisy, in the end, became so notorious, that before 
the fall of Jerusalem their name, once revered, had become 
a byword and a scoff. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
Christ should constantly have exposed them, 

He had just delivered the parable of the unjust steward, 
which bore hard against one of their special vices,—the love 








of money. A number round him, having heard it, sneered 
at such Puritanical strictness. “You are they,” retorted our 
Lord, “who pass yourselves off before men as righteous, but 
God knows your hearts; and that which, in your case, stands 
high in haman esteem, is an abomination before him. Do 
not think that because, since John’s day, the kingdom of 
God has been proclaimed as set up among you, and has led to 
an earnest and wide striving to enter it, I make little of the 
Law and the Prophets, which were the only divine rule till 
John. No; not a tittle so large as the point of a letter shall 
fail. And this is the ground on which I condemn you before 
God.” Then, after a passing thrust at these religious make- 
believes for their lax practice in family life, he proceeds to 
deliver a parable showing to what wealth leads when not 
used to make “for itself friends, who, when they themselves 
failed, might receive them into everlasting habitations,”—a 
conception of duty and wisdom at which they had sneered. 

“There was a certain rich man,” said he, “with upper 
robes of purple wool, very costly, and inner garments of 
Egyptian byssus,—the delicate white cotton cloth worn by the 
wealthy only,—his whole style of living, moreover, being in 
keeping with this personal luxury. And there was a certain 
poor creature, covered with sores,—his name Lazarus, ‘God 
is my heip,—who, being unable to move, got himself carried, 
day by day, to the gate of this rich man’s mansion, and set 
down there, in the hope that he might obtain some of the 
soiled bread, dropped on the floor by the guests, as they lay 
on the dining-couches, after they had wiped on it their 
fingers, with which they had eaten, But he did not find pity 
even to this small extent; and, to make matters worse, the 
unclean town dogs, which he could not drive off, came and 
added to his misery by licking his wounds. 

“After a time, as might have been expected, the beggar 
died; but he was carried by the angels into Paradise, and 
laid down, not at the gate, but in the place of greatest honor, 
next Abraham, the great father of Israel; his head, as it 
were, in the patriarch’s bosom, like that of a specially honored 
guest at a feast. The rich man also died, and was buried. 
And in Hades,—the region in which you believe thé souls of 
the dead remain till the resurrection,—he lifted up his eyes, 
being in torment, and saw Abraham afar off, and Lazarus, 
whom he knew, though he had so neglected him, in Abra- 
ham’s bosom. And he cried and said, Father Abreham, have 
mercy on me, and send Lazarus; that he may dip even so little 
as the tip of his finger in water, and at least in this small 
degree cool my tongue; for I am in anguish in this flame. 
But Abraham, pitying, yet unable to help him, replied, Son, 
remember that thou, in thy lifetime, receivedst thy share of 
good,—that which you chose as such,—and thus there is no 
more left to give thee, not even the little relief thou askest, 
So Lazarus, in his life, received the suffering allotted to 
him, and thus, in his case, there is nothing more to bear. 
He has joy as his portion now; you, suffering; your 
lots are reversed. Lazarus feared God, and God remembers 
him. You forgot God, and he leaves you its result, And, 
besides all this, between us and you, though all in Hades, 
there is a great gulf fixed, which no one can pass, either to 
or from you.” ; 

This, Jesus indicates, is what comes of wealth when not 
used as he had counseled ; that is, if it be not spent so as to 
secure fricnds in the world hereafter, by being held and dis- 
pensed for God’s glory and the good of our fellows. 

How to escape this frightful end is naturally disclosed 
before the parable concludes. Repentance for the misuse of 
what God has given us as stewards, and a life based on loftier 
conceptions of our duty, are the conditions of safety; the 
Law and the Prophets being given as the means appointed 
by God to lead us to both,—means so fitted to do so that even 
the return of any one from the dead would be less likely to 
bring it about. rs 

“ Seeing that there was no hope for himself,” Christ, there- 
fore, went on, “and touched with sympathy for his five broth- 
ers who were still alive, the rich man, waked now, when too 
late, to loving pity for others, cried out, Since things are 
thus, I pray thee, father, send Lazarus to my father’s house; 
for I have five brothers, and I would fain that he went to 
them and told them what he Mad seen here, and how I am 
thus lost, that they may be roused from the ungodly selfish- 
ness that has ruined me, and thus may not come, like me, 
into this place of torment. But Abraham said, They have 
Moses and the prophets; let them hearthem. And he said, 
Nay, Father Abraham, but if one go to them from the dead, 
they will repent; and they know that Lazarus died. But 
Abraham answered, If they refuse to hear Moses and the 
prophets, they will not be persuaded even if one rose from 
the dead.” ° 

How true this is was soon to be shown in our Lord’s own 
case. “Say ye, his disciples came by night, and stole him 
away while we slept,” was the only effect of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion on even the chief priests, though they were the religious 
dignitaries of the nation, or on the elders, the chosen repre- 
sentatives of Israel; for such was the transparent trifling 
by which they sought to neutralize the effect of the rising of 
our Lord from the dead. 


ABUSED WEALTH THE RICH MAN’S RUIN, 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 

The parable of the unjust steward teaches the right use of 

worldly wealth; and the central point of the miscellaneous 
sayings in verses 14-18 is the permanence of the Law and 
Prophets. Both points reappear in this solemn imaginary 
narrative, which is not a parable strictly so called, but a 
story constructed to embody weighty truth in concrete 
examples. 
1. Note the earthly contrast of the two lives, There isa 
double contrast,—the sharp and shocking diversity between 
the prodigal abundance of the rich man’s dress and fare and 
the squalid misery of the diseased beggar, and the contrast 
between the endings of the two lives. With regard to the 
first, it is to be clearly understood that Jesus Christ is not 
running a tilt against rich men, as if wealth was wickedness, 
or a beggar necessarily a saint. But it should be as clearly 
noted that he is declaring the essential wickedness and in- 
humanity which dogs the possession of wealth, as a constant 
danger; namely, the use of it for selfish purposes, so as to 
preserve in all its sharpness the contrast between its possessor 
and the poor. The rich man in the story is not represented 
as a monster, but his crime was that he had fine clothes for 
himself, and a table groaning with good things; while, if he 
had gone to his window, he would have seen a naked beggar 
lying at his gate, starving. His duty to Lazarus was not dis- 
charged by letting him have the leavings of his feasts, as he 
seems tohave done. Rich men may dosmall charities, and yet 
be guilty of such use of their wealth as will sink them to ruin, 
Lazarus was an incarnate opportunity for beneficence. His 
presence at the gate took away every excuse for the rich man’s 
negligence, and therefore he was an incarnate indictment. 

Why does our Lord give this beggar alone, of all the 
characters in his parables,a name? And why does he choose 
the name of Lazarus? The reason seems-to be, that he de- 
sired to suggest, and yet not to bring into great prominence, 
the thought of the poor man’s devoutness, The name prob- 
ably is equivalent to the full form “Eleazar,” which means, 
“God is help,” and it hints that the helpless outcast had 
anchored his hope on God. That hint is needed in order to 
account for his being found in “Abraham's bosom;” and yet 
his piety is not to be too emphatically signalized in the early 
part of the story, lest it should seem as if our Lord was teach- 
ing that the obligation on the rich was only to relieve the pious 
poor. Not because he was Lazarus, who trusted in the help 
of God, but because he was in such evil case, poor and leprous, 
was it the rich man’s business to help him. 

Conservative commentators take great pains to point out 
that Christ is not condemning rich men as rich. But, while 
that is true, there is need for strongly insisting that he is 
condemning a fearfully common misuse of wealth. What 
would Jesus Christ say to the violent contrasts-in modern 
life between wealth and poverty? Has this parable no mes- 
sage of sharp rebuke to men who to-day lavish money on fine 
houses, pictures, foreign travel, and the like, and never lift a 
finger to help the misery in the slums, where foul blood cor- 
rupts almost within sight of their back doors, if not of their 
front ones? Christ’s teaching about wea!th is not communist 
or socialist. He recognizes fully the right of individual pos- 
session; ‘but he emphatically asserts that possession is stew- 
ardship, and that we hold money, as we do everything, in 
trust for those who lack and need it, The belief and practice 
of that would revolutionize society, and we should have no 
more rich men dying, like this one, in the odor of sanctity, 
and renowned for their liberality to the cause of God and 
men, while leaving behind them millions. 

That brings us to notice the contrasted deaths. Lazarus 
dies first, worn out by privation and disease. Perhaps, if he 
had been carried indoors from the gate, he would have lasted 
longer. What a change for him! The one moment lying in 
the fierce sunshine, so motionless and helpless that the dogs 
came about him as if he were dead, and he had no strength 
to drive them away; “A second ard the angels alter that.” 
He has no funeral, as the other has. Probably his corpse is 
flung into some hastily-cut trench, and forgotten. The rich 
man dies, and, of course, has a splendid interment, with all 
the proper pomp and circumstance. His wealth can get him 
a fine funeral, of which he knows nothing; and that is all 
that it can do. “He shall carry nothing away; his glory 
shall not descend after him.” 

2. Note the reversed contrast of fhe two lives in Hades, 
We cannot but recognize here that our Lord paints that 
unseen state in colors taken from the ordinary Jewish con- 
ceptions. “Abraham’s bosom,” the bearing of the soul by 
angels, the dialogues between the dead, were all familiar 
rabbinical ideas. We have so little other revelation with 
which to compare these thoughts, that it is difficult to deter- 
mine how far they are meant as representations of fact; and 
any doctrinal conclusions drawn from this narrative must be 
held doubtful, unless confirmed by other Scripture. The 
main idea seems to be that of the reversal, in Hades, of the 
earthly condition. Lazarus is now in the place of joy and 
abundance; the rich man is now the beggar lying at the 
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world, only the parts are reversed. He who would give 
nothing of his abundance, but was deaf to the groans and 
blind to the misery at his gate, has now to feel the pangs of 
need, and to crave a drop of water to cool his tongue. The 
soul that has lived for earth only, will find its long-pampered, 
sensuous desires turned to torment, when the opportunity of 
gratifying them is ended. What can a man, who has cared 
only to gratify his senses, do when he has no body and no 
contact with the material world? Thirst far worse than 
that of the parched throat must be his, 

The solemn answer put into the lips of Abraham may not 
represent real communications between the two halves of 
Hades as possible; but, at all events, it expresses the impos- 
sibility, from the very nature of that state, of granting the 
desired alleviation. It is a state of retribution, the outgrowth 
and necessary issue of the earthly life, and so cannot be other- 
wise than it is. “Remember.” The past will stand clear 
before the selfish man, and be atorment, “Thy good things.” 
He who makes the world his good is necessarily wretched 
when he is swept out of it by the whirlwind of death, and 
sees when too late what a blunder his estimate of its good 
was. On the other hand, the pious beggar received things 
that were “evil” in reality, but yet were not the things which 
he regarded as truly evil; and because he on his part placed 
his good higher than the world, therefore evil wrought for 
good to him. He made God his help, and so he is comforted, 
while the rich man, not as rich, but as trusting in riches and 
misusing them to nourish desires which can no more be grati- 
fied, is tormented by the very desires he has so nourished, 
and by the stings of conscience and memory. 

The lesson of this parable is the converse of that of the 
unjust steward; *namely, that the selfish use of wealth is fatal, 
and brings bitter retribution in another life. Our modern 
Christianity is far too chary in giving full weight and promi- 
nence to our Lord’s plain and reiterated teachings to that 
effect. It needs to be preached more emphatically, and to 
be burned into men’s consciences, This intensely practical 
lesson is the purpose of the whole, rather than the disclosure 
of the mysteries of the dim regions beyond the grave. 

The second ground for the refusal of the request is the 
existence of the “great gulf,’ which forbids passage from 
either side. The undeniable presence, in the narrative, of 
features accommodated to the popular conceptions prevents 
our arguing from that representation, as if it were a plain 
doctrinal statement. But while admitting this, we cannot 
but see that, on the other hand, there is no hint of repent- 
‘ance in the rich man’s cry, and that the implication of the 

whole is that his character was set. True, the state of Hades 
is not a final state; but it is also true that the narrative gives 
no reason for holding that the character of its inhabitants is 
anything but permanent, 
8. Note the sufficient warnings by Law and Prophets. The 
rich man’s second petition has often been treated as a sign 
that his selfishness was melting, and that so he was on the 
road to a better mind. But the natural instinct of family is 
not in itself more than selfishness elongated; and his request 
implies that he thinks the fault of his being where he is, lies 
|not at his door, but is due to imperfect warnings. That does 
not sound like repentance. “If I had had a message from 
the grave, I would have repented.” So many of us think 
that it is God’s fault, not ours, that we yield to temptation. 
But the real ground of our sinful, godless lives is not de- 
ficiency of light and warning, but inward aversion. Every 
man has far more knowledge of good than he uses. » It is not 
for lack either of warning or of conviction that men are lost. 
They do not need enlightenment, but, as Christ significantly 
puts it here, “ persuasion.” If Lazarus had gone to the five 
brethren, the likelihood is that they would have scoffed at 
his assertion that he had risen, or, after a little wonderment, 
would have let his words pass unheeded. 

The Pharisees, whom Christ is pointing at here, were 
giving signal proof of the power of neglecting miraculous 
evidence, even while, like the rich man, they were calling 
out for it from Jesus. This latter portion of the parable is 
directed against them, and completes the reference of the 
whole to the preceding part of the chapter. The first part 
echoes the lesson of the unjust steward, this repeats the asser- 
tion of the permanent validity of Law and Prophets. But 
though directed primarily against the Pharisees, both have 
their lesson for us. We have knowledge and motive enough 
to walk in the paths of godliness, If we do not give heed to 
what we have, it would be vain to send even messengers from 
the dead to us. What is lacking in us, if we do not yield to 
the light, is not more light, but eyes to see and a heart to 
love it. . 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP HB. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


God is limitlessly rich. What capital like his?—streets 
of gold, and walls of precious stones. He desires his chil- 
dren to be rich here, and unthinkably so hereafter. They 
must live appropriately in that wealthy capital. Why so 
much trouble about wealth here? Why so hard for the rich 


to enter the rich heayen? It was made incomparably rich 
for men. 

The trouble is, men do not use wealth as God does. He 
uses it for the joy of millions; man, for the joy of self or family. 
This man, not worth naming, cared only for self, paid fifteen 
dollars a pound for fancy wools, twice its weight in gold for 
his linen, and “ made merry every day splendidly.” He cared 
not for the man named “God helps,” who was sick, under-fed, 
and dying for crumbs he threw on the floor. The selfish man 
was at his ideal best, the godly man at his worst, 

Now comes God’s reversal and everlasting rectification. 
Note four points: 7 

1, The rich man recognized the justice of the reversed 
order,—did not even argue the point, forbore to press the 
request for alleviation, did not ask to be let off himself long 
enough to warn his brethren, 

2. He saw a need that they be warned, that it was necessary 
for them to repent, hence they were consciously wrong as he 
had been, 

8. The sufficiency of present means of salvation (v. 31). 
Ghosts are not equal to the divine agencies of infinite love, 
the live word, and a present Holy Spirit. Men who resist 
now would resist every possible saving influence. Were any 
Pharisees converted by any of the resurrections? (John 11 : 
47, 48.) 

4. The use of wealth of all sorts—health, strength, mind, 
imagination, gold, love—should be as much -a study, by all 
who possess it, as its acquisition, To use it as God does, is to 
be God-like; to use it as the rich fool did, isto be fool-like. In 
the family and college educations of the future, the study of 
thé “ Wealth of Nations” shouid be supplemented by a course 
on the use of wealth, Adam Smith wrote the text-book of the 
first; Christ, the author of all wealth and the power to get it 
(Deut. 8 : 18), has written and exemplified the text-book of 
the second and more important study. God would rather 
have a man saved by being poor as Lazarus, than lost by being 
as rich as him we have named Dives. 

Turn Severin. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


A... rich man, ... clothed in purple, ... faring sump- 
tuously every day (v.19). Food and clothing, and sumptuous 
living every day in the year, are the most that any man can 
get out of riches, if he wants to spend them on himself, And 
it is for these things that most men want wealth, They want 
to be able to dress as well as their neighbors—as well as any- 
body ; to set a good table—without being compelled to econo- 
mize in their marketing; and to have what they fancy—in 
their house or out of it. Riches, after all, add very little to 
a man, even for the life that now. is; only more showy cloth- 
ing, more tempting food, more gratification of the senses, a 
larger house, and larger barns. The man himself is no 
more of a man—sometimes a good’ deal less of a man—for 
being rich. 

A... beggar... was laid at hie gate, full of sores, and 
desiring to be fed with the crumbs; ... the dogs came and licked 
his sores (vs. 20,21). With no home, diseased, friendless, and 
hungry, a man is more than poor. Everything seems to be 
against him, Yet a man can be all this, and have a happier 
time in the present life than the godless man who has plenty 
of money, and all that money can give. The beggar at the 
gate may be on his way toa home in heaven. The man who 
is full of sores outside may be of sounder health inside than 
the one who wears purple and fine linen. He who is hungry 
for crumbs may be fed with the Bread of Life,—of which 
if he eats he shallenever die. He who seems to be left to the 
mercy of the dogs in the street may have angels watching 
over him. Being on the track to heaven, and knowing it, a 
beggar has more enjoyment on his journey than the rich man 
who is going to hell, The path to glory is a pleasanter one 
than that which leads to perdition. Lord, let me be the 
saint in rags, rather than the lost sinner in fine raiment! 

The beggar died, and ,, . was carried away by the angels: . .. 
the rich man also died, and was buried (v. 22). Being carried 
away by. the angels is a great deal better than having a big 
funeral. What becomes of one’s spirit is a vast sight more 
important than what is done with his body. A long procession 
of mourners, a showy tombstone, and a glowing epitaph, are 
of no service to the dead man, and commonly they give little 
indication of the life he is still living, One of the poorest 
things in the world to live for is posthumous honor; yet 
when the hope of that is added to sumptuous fare during a 
lifetime, it isa strong temptation to most men. Real character 
is needed to resist it. If Moses had remained in the palace 
of Egypt, he would have lived luxuriously, and been sure of 
a first-class funeral, with a painted mummy-case, and perhaps 
a pyramid fora monument. But he chose “rather to be evil 
entreated with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season; accounting the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt.” His life was thencefor- 
ward in the wilderness; and “no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day.” But When Moses stood on the 





mount of transfiguration he had nothing to say of his lack of 


a funeral; and there is no reason to believe that he ever 
regretted his choice in abandoning the honors of earth. No 
man who follows his example, or who lives and dies like 
Lazarus, will have reason to mourn because little notice is 
taken of his burial. 

Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedest thy good 
things, and Lazarus in like manner evil things (v. 25). A man 
gets what he lives for. If he wants his good things all in this 
life, he has them here. If he plans for nothing beyond, he 
finds it, when at last he is there. But if he cares for the 
present only in its promise and hope of the future, he attains 
to the object of his liying when this lifé is over. If a man 
does not realize the importance of his choice while he is hay- 
ing the good things he has desired above all else, he will 
remember its folly when he looks back on it from the life that 
isto come, He will remember, too, the fact of his deliberate 
and intelligent choice. He will not then deny that he made 
it understandingly. 

Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed (vy. 26). 
Heaven and hell are separated permanently. Those Who 
belong in either state cannot get to the other—where they do 
not belong, Souls which have made their choice for eternity 
are entitled to remain where they want to be. And they do 
remain there—remain in the place of their choice, A lost 
soul does not really desire salvation, even though it longs 
for an easier time in perdition. A cry for water in hell is 
not a longing for the purity of heaven, The inmates of 
the two regions are as different as their dwellings. The 
closing up of the great gulf between heaven and hell would 
net change the nature of either state, or the character of its 
dwellers. Any man can be on either, side of that gulf he 
prefers; but he cannot be on both sides, And the side which 
he chooses he must take just as he finds it, The river of life 
does not run on the hellward side of the great guif. 

I pray thee . . . that thou wouldest send him to my . . . five breth- 
ren, ... lest they also come into this place of torment (vs. 27, 28). 
Ungodly men are quite likely to desire godliness, with all its 
good results, for other people. Even though they are not, 
themselves, ready to reform, they would be glad if those who 
are dear to them would choose a better way than theirs, A 
gentleman was induced by sheer curiosity to visit a famous 
gambling-house in New York City, under the guidance of one 
who was accustomed to frequent it. As the new comer was 
introduced to the keeper of that house, he said incidentally 
that he had never before entered such a place. At once the 
keeper said to him earnestly, “ Well, my friend, if you'll take 
my advice you'll never come to such a place again. This is 
no place for those who can keep out of it.” There are few 
intemperate parents who would not wish their children to 
live and die sober. Sin and its consequences are by no means 
admirable in the sight of those who are given up to them. 
“Their rock is not as our Rock, even our enemies themselves 
being judges.” 

If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded, if one rise from the dead (vy. 81). There is 
little use in discussing the question whether there will be 
another term of probation beyond this life, while it is very 
clear that no one would improve it who has already decided 
that he does not want salvation. The trouble with men is 
not that they lack warnings to keep clear of perdition, but 
that they are determined to take all the risks of perdition so 
long as a choice is left to them. They have heard of the 
two sides of the great gulf, and they have no wish to start 
just yet toward the side to ‘which Lazarus went. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


We havea simple story to-day. Make plain the reason 
why Jesus told this story, and, after having brought out its 
main features, go to the underlying practical truths. The 
simplest division of the lesson divides it into three parts, 
under which is described the condition of two men (1) on 
earth, (2) in heaven, (3) in hell. 

Their Condition on Earth.—In this they differed very widely. 
One had all that heart could desire; his life was a perpetual 
feast, and all that money could procure was at his command. 
He had plenty of friends, who gathered around him and min- 
istered to his comfort. The other was an outcast among out- 
casts; he was desperately poor, and unable to work by reason of 
disease. Hewasalso unable to walk, or even crawl, to his daily 
station at the gate of the rich man, and his body was an offense 
to him; and so pitiable was his condition that even the dogs 
had compassion on him, and ministered to him in that way 
which their instinct indicated, And just as they differed in 
their outward condition, so they differed in inward condition. 
While the one had an abundance of earthly treasure, he had 
none laid up in that house where moth and rust and thief 
come not. The poor man at the gate, however, had an in- 
heritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, 
Had Lazarus indulged such thoughts as the Psalmist once 
cherished, he might traly have said, “ Behold, these are the 
ungodly, who prosper in the world; they increase in riches, 





Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my 
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hands in innocency. For all the day long have I been plagued, 
and chastened every morning” (Psa. 73: 12-14). Worldly men, 
who scoffed at religion, might have said to him, “ Where is 
now thy God?” To the natural sight there was no com- 
parison between the condition of the two men. Even faith 
might be tempted to waver, as day after day she saw things 
going on in this way. Only that faith which could endure as 
seeing Him who is invisible would be able to hold stedfast. 

In one thing, however, these two men were alike. Death 
was on their track. In that warfare there was no discharge. 
At last he came to poor Lazarus. He was not an unwelcome 
guest. There was a day when his place at the gate was 
vacant. A question or two by the busy servants, an exclama- 
tion, “ Poor fellow!” and he was quite forgotten. Soon, how- 
ever, the shadow of death fell on the home of the rich man. 
Now there was anxious hurrying to and fro; the windows 
were darkened, and the voice of revelry ceased. Physicians 
came and went with thoughtful faces, Then came the end. 
All effort had been vain, Death had conquered. , Then 
came the funeral pageant, costly, decorous, dignified, and the 
place which knew the rich man knew him no more. 

And did death end all? Nay; for the Saviour lifts the 
curtain, and discloses the same two persons in the other world. 
He shows us, first, 

Lazarus in Heaven.— While he was breathing his last, angels 
were hovering over his pallet, awaiting the moment of death. 
At last the silver cord is loosed, and the golden bowl broken, 
+the pitcher is broken at the fountain, and the wheel at the 
cistern, The dust is left here, and the angels bear the spirit 
to God who gave it. Poor Lazarus has entered into that 
state where there ismo more sickness or sighing, but where 
happiness is the perpetual portion of each inhabitant. Now 
comes the reward of all his patient endurance of tribulation. 
Now light is thrown upon one side of that complex and dark 
problem which human wisdom could not solve on earth. 
Affliction rightly borne has brought forth the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness, and to Lazarus is given a place in Abraham’s 
bosom. His school days are ended, his eternal vacation has 
begun. 

But there is another side to this problem of the inequality 
of things here below. The godless rich man had all manner 
of comforts while here. Will he too, in spite of his sin and 
practical atheism, sit side by side with Lazarusin glory? Nay, 
verily; for the withdrawal of the curtain discloses _ 

The Rich Man in Hell.—Not there, mark, because of his 
riches, but because he had made riches his god. The picture 
of his state is awful. No colors are too dark for that scene. 
He was an unbeliever while on earth, but now his unbelief 
hasvanished. In heaven all believe, and in hell all believe; 
only on earth, where heaven may be won, do men disbelieve. 
The state of the rich man may be partly realized by the fact 
that he is in great torment. The gentle Saviour compares it 
to a man in flames. The man longs for a drop of water to 
cool his tongue, but in vain. His earnest request is denied, 
though not harshly, yet decidedly. It cannot be. The day 
of grace is past. The door is shut, and now all knocking is 
vain. When almighty God knocked at the door of this 
man’s heart, and pleaded for admission, he was scornfully 
refused, But now the tables are turned. Moreover, the 
man’s sufferings will never cease. A great gulf is fixed; 
none can pass that boundary line, So it must be, or heaven 
is unsafe. The rich man would fain escape from suffering, 
but there is no sign given that he desired to escape from sin. 
He would drag his sin into the realms of the holy, and thus 
defile heaven itself. Here the Saviour drops the curtain on 
these two men, and leaves the awful scene burned on the 
imagination of every thoughtful mind. 

The application of this lesson to our scholars should be 
very plain, tender, and solemn. We are apt to ‘be deceived 
by the things that we see. Young people in our days are 
dazzled by the great fortunes that they see amassed. The 
whole tendency of the age is toward an overestimate of the 
temporal, and an underestimate of the spiritual. By this 
narrative we are placed in a better position than the Psalmist 
to judge of the relative value of these things. He said: 
“Until I went into the sanctuary of God; then understood 
I their end” (Psa. 73:17). That was the true point of vision. 
Then he could say: “ How are they brought into desolation, 
as in a moment! they are utterly consumed with terrors” 

(Psa. 73:19). All this the Psalmist saw when he went into 
the earthly sanctuary of God. But in our lesson Jesus has 
admitted us into the true sanctuary, even the heavenly, 
and he has done this so that we may be both warned 
and comforted; and, having shown us things to come, the 
lesson for us is the solemn one contained in the one word 
“Remember.” 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 
* How many parables have we learned in the lessons of this 
quarter? In the story of the great supper, what did Jesus 
teach when he said “Come; for all things are now ready”? 
Did all who heard accept the invitation? How many para- 
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bles did Jesus give of the lost and found? How did he show 
the love and care of the good shepherd when one sheep was 
lost? To what did he compare the joy when the lost piece 
of money was found?’ What was the prayer of the prodigal 
son when he came to his father? Was the father ready to 
forgive? Jesus told another parable, of two men, one rich 
and the other poor. 

A Rich Man.—Jesus said, “A certain rich man;” he did not 
seem to think his name was worth being remembered. Some- 
times he is called Dives, but that is only a word whieh means 
rich, and it was not his real name. This man wore very fine 
clothes and had grand feasts every day; his robes were of 
purple such as kings wore, for that shade of color was more 
expensive than any other. It was rare, for the color was 
made from a kind of fish which was hard to get, and very 
costly, His other garments were of fine linen, made from 
the choicest flax which grew, and was sometimes sold for 
more than its weight in gold. His every-day living was in 
feasts and merry-making; for, with his great house, fine 
clothes, dinners and suppers, he had plenty of companions 
glad to sit at his table and share his sumptuous fare. 

At His Gate.—As his visitors went into his hall or court, 
and as he passed in and out of his own gateway, the certain 
rich man often saw a certain beggar. Jesus gave the beggar’s 
name, Lazarus (“ Whom God helps”). He was laid at the rich 
man’s gate, not able to go from place to place himself. Per- 
haps another beggar helped him there and left him, hoping 
that some one would fling him a crust or a coin. Instead of 
robes he wore rags, so torn that through the rents it could be 
seen that he'was full of sores. No good Samaritan came by 
to cleanse his sores with wine or pour on healing oil; but 
street dogs licked his sores, just as they do their own hurts 
and bruises. The rich man had feasts; the hungry beggar 
wanted to be fed with the crumbs which fell from the table. 
He was never nearer to the plentiful table than the outer 
gate of the house; but when the well-fed, hearty servants 
swept out the crumbs .and crusts and bones, he shared 
with the common dogs what came near enough for him to 
pick up. 

Death—Worn out with hunger and misery, the beggar 
died. Called away from all he enjoyed and lived for, the 
rich man also died. Death was the one thing which came 
alike to each. The beggar’s body was soon hidden from 
sight, shoved away in some field or cave, where they buried 
people whom nobody claimed or cared for. The rich man was 
buried; he had a grand funeral, no doubt; mourners in the 
house and round the gate who cried as loud and as much 
as they were hired to do; brothers and friends who had 
feasted there gathered again, and looked for the last time 
at the robes of fine linen and costly wrappings with perfumes 
and spices, 

Changed.—Where did the soul go when it left the body, 
after a lifetime of selfish ease and comfort? Where was the 
soul of the poor beggar who had suffered slights and neglect? 
Unseen angels came rourid the rich man’s gate, and took the 
beggar’s spirit to a place of happiness, to the place Jesus 
talked of, where the feast of gladness would never end, where 
those who had answered the gospel call to “come” should 
sit down with Abraham, and be blessed forever. The rich 
man had bearers to carry his bier in state to the tomb 
where his fathers had been buried; but they carried only 
his body, for his soul was where he could see and know 
and think. He saw the beggar afar off; -he knew him, for 
he had often seen him on earth; he saw him in the place of 
honor at the great supper, his head resting on the shoulder 
of Abraham. 

The Rich Man’s Prayer.—* Father Abraham,” he said,—he 
was a Jew, and claimed Abraham as his father,—“ have 
mercy on me.” Had he himself been merciful on earth? 
What did Jesus once say the merciful shal! obtain? He 
knew the beggar’s name; and this man, who starved at his 
gate, whom he never served, might serve him now, he 
thought. “Send Lazarus,” he said; he wanted the man who 
had once longed for his crumbs to bring him a drop of water. 
Was he suffering? “Iam tormented,” he said. Jesus used 
the picture of scorching, burning flame to show that the 
misery of a sinful soul that has never repented and been for- 
given is like fire and burns to the body. 

Abraham's Answer.—He called him “son.” How often good 
fathers have bad sons! “Son, remember.” That was what 
made the rich man so miserable; he could remember all his 
life, he remembered how he had forgotten God. Abraham 
reminded him that in his lifetime he had good things, and 

Lazarus evil things. What a change! Lazarus was com- 
forted, he was tormented. We shall remember, in the next 
life, what we have done here. Shall we try to make glad 
and happy memories? Abraham said he could not send 
Lazarus, for there was a great gulf, which no one could cross, 
between the place where the rich man was tormented and 
the happy home where Lazarus was comforted. 

Another Prayer —Not a word more about relief for himself, 
but, “I pray thee, send Lazarus to my father’s house to my 
five brothers.” Was he afraid they would come and remind 
him more and more of his example to them and his trust in 





them from the dead.” So he knew that repentance might 
have saved him from that place of torment. What did 
Abraham say about that? Soon after this time, Jesus raised 
another Lazarus from the dead, andthe Jews tried to kill 
him for doing it, and to kill Lazarus for being alive again. 
Are there any now who refuse to repent although they know 
that Jesus has died and risen again? In this lesson the 
children can be impressed by the striking contrasts in the 
characters and scenes pictured. They can be thus put on 
the blackboard as reviewed. 





RICH MAN, BEGGAR. 

, Purple and fine linen. Rags. : 
Friends, Dogs. 
DEATH. 

Funeral. Angels. 
Tormented. Comforted. 
Praying too late. Resting forever. 











Which is the rich man now? 
Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
CanoN oF DURHAM. 


“PURPLE AND Fine Liven.”—A proverbial Eastern ex- 
pression for sumptuousness of apparel. The wealthy among 
the Jews, as among the Mohammedans, wear an outer gar- 
ment, a long cloak with sleeves, and an under cassock of fine 
linen or silk, bound with a girdle. The “purple” means the 
outer garment of cloth dyed with Tyrian purple, or we 
should term it “crimson,” or perhaps “scarlet;” for it is 
difficult precisely to identify the hue. What is cailed a 
purple robe by St. John, is termed “scarlet” by St. Matthew 
(John 19: 2; Matt. 27: 28). It was manufactured at Tyre 
from a shellfish (murex) found on the Syrian coast, and each 
animal produced only a minute drop of the coloring matter. 
To this day, large heaps of these crushed shells are to be 
seen about Tyre. Wool dyed with this preparation fetched 
an enormous price, and the cloth woven from it was used as 
the insignia of royalty or high rank among all the nations of 
antiquity, and a purple or crimson garment is still, in the 
East, a royal gift. The art of extracting this dye has been 
completely lost. Fine linen (byssus) was the finest product 
of Egyptian flax, bleached to a dazzling whiteness, and was 
80 costly that we are told that it sold for its weight in gold. 
It was gradually superseded by the introduction of silk, 
which, however, it equaled in softness, Of this material was 
made the long inner garment, or shirt, of the most wealthy 
and luxurious, 

“Lar at His Gate.”—While lepers are always outside 
the city, professional beggars and cripples crowd the gateway 
of every Eastern city, and frequently take up their quarters 
at the threshold of the courtyards of the wealthy. At the 
gate ofa rich Moslem sheikh, who had a great reputation for 
piety, in the ancient city of Nizib, in Mesopotamia, I saw a 
crowd of these wretched-looking beggars, many of them car- 
ried thither every morning by their friends, to receive the 
dole which their patron always silently distributed among 
them, as he passed along on his daily progress to the bazaar. 
One could picture him, a Pharisee of old, distributing his 
alms to be seen of men, even though no trumpet was sounded 
to summon the recipients together. But the Mohammedans, 
in their systematic maintenance of the blind and the maimed 
by daily alms, set us an example, and act faithfully up to the 
commands of their Koran. 

Hapes.—Our Lord adapts his picture of the world of 
spirits to the current ideas and modes of expression among 
the Jews. The word translated “hell” is Hades, the place 
of departed spirits, or Sheol, which the Jews divided into two 
portions,—Gehenna, the abode of the wicked, and Paradise, 
the home of the righteous. Between the two was a yawning 
chasm, but everything could be seen from either side, The 
Talmud contains many puerile fables and conversations of 
the souls in Sheol. Paradise they held to be placed under 
the throne of God, with Abraham in the center and Moses 
close by him. One of the talmudic tales seems to be sug- 
gested by our Lord’s parable. Two men died, who had com- 
mitted many crimes together. One df them in Gehenna sees 
the other in Paradise standing in the assembly of the just, 
and complains of the injustice of his lot. “ Most foolish of 
mortals,” they reply, “thy companion became 4 penitent. 
It was in thy power to become a penitent, but thou didst 
not.” He saith, “ Let me go now, and become a penitent.” 
But they say, ““O most foolish of men, dost thou not know 
that this world in which thou art is like the Sabbath, and the 
world out of which thou camest is like the evening of [before] 
the Sabbath? If thou dost not provide something for the 
Sabbath, what wilt thou eat on the Sabbath day?” (Midrash 
Qoheleth.) (N. B.—The Jewish Sabbath begins at 6 P. M. 
on our Friday, and ends at 6 P. M. on our Saturday.) 





his riches? “They will repent,” he said, “if one go unto 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


What man is named first in the lesson? Why first? Who 
second? His name. Whatdoes it mean? Name of the rich 
man. Why not given? As men look at rich and poor, which 
was the higher man? (Indicate positions on board, “ R.” for 
rich man, “ L.” for Lazarus, and draw out the facts stated in 
verses 19-21.) 

As God saw it, in which direction did the rich man move? 
Why downward? In which the poor man? Why upward? 
(Indicate by lines.) 

As the one moved downward in sin, and the other upward 
in salvation, there is a point where both met; what point is 
that? (v.22. Indicate on board by D. for death, and draw 
out facts of verse 22.) 

But after death they go on—in what directions? Where 
is the rich man? (Indicate Hell by H., and call out par- 
ticulars.) Where isthe beggar? (Indicate by A. for Abraham’s 
bosom, and. draw out facts.) Which was uppermost in this 
life? Which in the life beyond? Which was beggar here? 
Which is beggar there? Which suffered here? Which 
suffers there? Which was rich here? Which there? 

But cannot the rich man pass from H. to A.? Why not? 
(Indicate by G. G.,—v. 26.) Will these lines never come 
nearer each other? Why will the lost and the saved never 
get nearer each other? Do verses 27-31 show an improving 
spirit in the lost man? What spirit do they show? 

By what act of theirs could the rich man’s brethren escape 
his torments? (v. 30,1.c.) What is it to repent? When 
must one do this act? (Luke 13: 3; 2 Cor.6:2.) (Indicate 
by line “ Repent.”) Have you repented? When will you? 
How near to D. have you come? How much time for re- 
pentance remains? (Indicate the supposed nearness to D. by 
marks on board. No scholar will care to be placed in very 
close proximity to that point, but some are very near it: 
therefore, Repent now/) 
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“The things which are seen are temporal.” 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Broad is the road that leads to death.” 

‘“* When thou my righteous judge shall come.” 
“ O turn ye, O turn ye.” 

* Ye dying sons of men.” 

“ Rescue the perishing.” 














LESSON SUMMARY. 


This narrative is clearly designed to teach important truths 
concerning the relation of the present life to the future, and 
the fixedness of character and its choices as developed in our 
life here on earth. It is given in the form of a parable, 
tather than as a didactic statement of eschatological truths ; 
hence it is to be read in the light of the principles that it 
suggests and illustrates, not as a historical relation of actual 
occurrences. 

The Jews, in the days of our Lord, believed that the future 
state included the two departments of Hades, or Sheol,—Para- 
Gise, for the blessed; and Gehenna, or the place of burning, 
for the lost. On this point they were agreed; but they were 
by no means clear as to the basis of assignment to those places 


that our Lord spoke this parable ; and it is to be interpreted 
accordingly. 

Jesus does not here affirm that the redeemed spirit finds a 
resting-place in the bosom of Abraham, as a literal fact; nor, 
again, that the chief want of the lost spirit is actually a drop 
of cool water. But, in addressing those who spoke of Abra- 
ham’s bosom as the place of honor in the realm of the blessed, 
and of a valley of fire as the abode of the lost, he showed by 
his narrative how it was that a man might be preparing in 
the present life for the one or the other of those dwellings 
in the hereafter. 

A primal teaching of this lesson is, that, if we would have 
joy in the hereafter, we must not live for ourselves and for 
the present while here on earth. Whether rich or poor, if 
we are thinking only of the good things that we can have 
and use for ourselves, we are in danger of missing the privi- 
lege of making ready for the life that is to come. 

Another of its teachings is, that the character we form here 
is the character we are to have hereafter; that the choice we 
make now is to settle the question of our position for eternity. 
The separation between the saved and the lost is in accord- 
ance with the lives that were lived, and the choices that were 
made, when each individual had the opportunity of deciding 
for himself as to the object and purpose of his living. 

Yet more startling than all is the teaching of this lesson, 
that added light on the future would not be likely to increase 
our desire to live as we ought to live; that, if we will not 
accept salvation as it is offered to us at the present hour, 
there is no reason for supposing that we would accept it 
under some new pang of terror over the consequences of our 
refusal. We have the opportunity of deciding, at the present 
moment, on which side of the great gulf we are to be for all 
eternity. It is for us to make our choice now, and to abide 
by it henceforth. 


ADDED POINTS. 


What we eat and what we wear are factors in our daily 
life; but it is very little to our credit if nothing more can be 
said of us, when our life-course is reviewed, than that we 
always dressed well, and had a good table. 

It is very evident, from this narrative, that the fact that a 
man is very poor, and in great distress of body, is no indica- 
tion that God is displeased with him, Worldly prosperity is 
not a proof of good character; nor is adversity a proof of a 
bad character. — 

The gospel has a good word for dogs. It may be said, 
indeed, that the dog of to-day, as a type of loving fidelity, is 
an outgrowth of Christianity, in contrast with the Oriental 
idea of a dog as 4 man-hating and worthless animal. 

Neither riches nor poverty can ward off death. The end 
will come, of earthly joy and of earthly sorrow. 

In the memory of lost opportunities, an added pang will 
come with every thought of what we might have been and 
done, The sight of one who did well where we did poorly, 
is sure to bring such a thought, in the time of our reflection. 

How strange our folly will look to us when we review our 
foolish past! If only we will consider how a certain course 
to which we are now tempted will appear in the light of 
memory, we may be held back from its pursuit. 

Those who are linked with us by the ties of family or of 
affection, are likely to follow us in our course of good or of 
evil. It is better for us to have this truth in mind while we 
are setting an example, than to wait until the consequences 
of our mistakes must be faced as already accomplished facts, 

We may not have all the light on the future that we would 
like to have; but we are sure to have enough to show us which 
is the better direction for our next step to be taken. And if 
we follow the light as God gives us light, we shall come into 
the fulness of light when it is best for us to have it. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


————_—— 


CHARACTERISTICS OF VOLCANOES.* 


The book bearing the above title might legitimately be 
entitled Hawaiian Volcanoes, since more than five-sixths 
of its matter is descriptive of them. The text is based 
upon Professor Dana’s personal observations, beginning 
with a visit to Vesuvius in 1834; continued in the ex- 
amination of numerous volcanoes in the remoter parts 
of the world as geologist to the Wilkes Exploring Ex- 
pedition from 1888 to 1841; and finished by brief trips 
to Vesuvius in 1860 and the Hawaiian Islands in 1887. 
The conclusions of such a skilful observer, obtained from 
such an extensive area, and combined with a perfect 
knowledge of what others have written, give a volume 
of rare scientific value. 

By way of introduction, brief definitions of craters, 


* Characteristics of Volean: with contributions of facts and 
principles from the Hawatian Islands, including a historical review 
of Hawaiian volcanic action for the ty-seven amen a 
discussion of the relations of voleanic action to deep-sea topography, 
and a chapter on volcanic island denudation. By James D. Dana. 





severally, It was to throw light on this phase of the question 
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volcanic rocks, gases, and lava-streams, are presented, 

It appears that the native Hawaiians have used dis 

criminating terms to describe two kinds of lava-streams, 

—the pahoehoe, or smooth, and the aa, or rough, varie- 

ties; and these words are likely to become incorporated 

permanently into geological literature. Next, the defi- 
nitions relate to the forms of the cones and the methods 
and causes of volcanic action. The eruptions may be 
quiet, like the flow of water from a lake; or explosive, 
consisting of projectile discharges of stones, ashes, and 
vapors, blown out by steam suddenly produced in large 
amount from water coming into contact with fire. 

The principal subject-matter of the book discusses the 
external features and the eruptive phenomena of the 
two great Hawaiian volcanoes, Kilauea and Mauna Loa, 

which are, in many respects, the finest examples of ig- 
neous vents to be found anywhere in the world. Kilauea 
is readily aecessible to tourists by a line of inter-island 
steamers from Honolulu, which lands passengers within 
ten miles of the Volcano House. The volcano is an 
elliptical pit two and a half miles long, two miles wide, 
and now from 100 to 480 feet deep below the surface plain, 
which is 4,040 feet above the ocean. Near the southern 
focus of the ellipse is s&uated Halemanman, a lake of mol- 
ten lava, rarely fifty, commonly eight hundred, and occa- 
sionally one thousand, feet in diameter. The liquid lava 
flows constantly over the lowest edge of the rim, and 
may cover any part of the bottom of the pit while still 
incandescent, In the course of years the pit fills up 
until the subterranean walls are no longer adequate to 
hold in the fluid; then a crevasse is formed, perhaps 
twenty miles away, and the lava is discharged, so that a 
second pit is produced inside of the first. Hence thereare 
two circular terraces within this depression, and the 
lowermost has received the name of the Black Ledge, 
The cubic dimensions of the lower pit represent the 
amount of fluid discharged. ’ 

The historical part of the book discusses the events 
that have occurred in connection with each lava dis- 
charge. After much questioning, it appears clear that 
the earliest eruption of which there is a satisfactory 
account took place in 1789, when a detachment of native 
soldiers was killed by the stones, ashes, and gases ejected 
explosively, The ejectamenta thrown off at this time may 
still be recognized, The first visit of white men to the 
spot seems to have been in 1823, when the English mis 
sionary Ellis accompanied some Americans, shortly after 
an eruption which formed a pit estimated to be 800 feet 
beneath the Black Ledge, and 1,700 feet below the gene- 
ral level of the surrounding plain. The lava discharged 
near Kapapala, a dozen miles to the southwest. A few 
years later, the Princess Kapiolani openly defied the 
anger of the goddess Pele, the supposed guardian of the 
volcano, and thus substantiated the falsity of the native 
superstitions. The later important eruptions bear date 
of 1832, 1840, 1868, and 1886, and after every discharge 
the floor of the crater arose, being successively 1,165, 
1,030, 900, and now 3880 feet below the plain. If this 
process is continued, the crater will eventually be en- 
tirely filled up. The flow of 1840 discharged itself at a 
distance of twenty miles from Kilauea, and then fell over 
a precipice, a stream of melted lava, into the ocean. 

Mauna Loa is larger than Kilauea, but is narrower 
and deeper. The eruptions from it are similar to those 
already described, only much grander, because coming 
from a greater height,—nearly 14,000 feet above the sea, 
Activity is known by the brilliant light reflected by the 
fire upon the sky. Whenever these reflections are visi- 
ble to observers at a distance, eruptions may be looked 
for. The greatest discharges of lava were in 1848, 1852, 
1855, 1859, and 1871, and the last one flowed thirty miles 
to the outskirts of Hilo, and threatened the destruction 
of the village. In 1868 and 1887 the lava burst out from 
chasms one or two miles in length, at the extreme south- 
west corner of the island. Hence the eruption was vio- 
lent and of brief duration, instead of trickling down the 
side of the mountain for nearly a year. 

Briefly stated, the contributions to our knowledge from 
these volcanoes are as follows: Volcanoes can be active 
up to the height of 14,000 feet, making the entire length 
of the fiery column not less than 30,000 feet. Two mas- 
sive craters can exist side by side with a difference of 
10,000 feet in their altitude, and seeming to act indepen- 
dently of each other. The lava is a basalt, remarkably 
mobile, flowing at all angles, from nearly horizontal to 
vertical, and then building up dome-shaped cones. The 
lava lakes toss up jets much like the boiling of a liquid, 
or make fountains hundreds of feet in height. The lava 
seems to lift up bodily the cooled floor of the crater, 
Pit-shaped craters are characteristic of basalt volcanoes, 





Floating islands of solid lava may exist in the lakes 
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‘Aqueous currents carry the finer-grained lava downward 
into caves, and manufacture long pipe-stem stalactites 
énd stalagmites. Enormous discharges of lava may be 
éffected without violence, almost as readily as the out- 
flow of water from a lake. And, lastly, the fresh water 
from rain and snow seems to be adequate to supply the 
necessary steam power for volcanic action. 

Maps of the topography of the bottom of the great 
oceans are added to Professor Dana’s volume, and the 
conclusion is reached that volcanic action has not been 
predominant in determining the position of the deep-sea 
troughs, They must have been produced by the same 
agencies that have developed the great mountain ranges 
and valleys of the continents. The age of volcanic 
islands may be determined by studying the deep gorges 
worn in them by streams,—the greater the denudation 
has been, the longer the time required for the erosion. 
Qabu and Maui are, therefore, much older than Hawaii. 





Among many recent works attempting to apply Chris- 
tian truth to the needs of modern life, few show more 
breadth of view than the little volume by the Rev. 
Julius H. Ward, entitled The Church in Modern Society. 
The author accepts as permanent institutions the family, 
the church, and the state. He shows how the first was 
practically overborne before the Reformation, the two 
others being at war from a failure to recognize their 
proper relations, The Reformation was a reaction 
against these mistakes; but it has left the church in dis- 
integration, and thus deprived it of its wider influence 
in the world. The appeal is therefore made for an in- 
elusive church, emphasizing its own spiritual method, 
making family life more Christian, informing our edu- 
cation, reaching out more earnestly for the whole people, 
and thus transforming the nation. The practical ques- 
tions respecting constructive unity in religious forces, 
and unity through working agreements, are discussed 
in the concluding chapters. The demand is not made 
for organic unity at once, that demand on which so 
many movements toward real unity have miscarried. 
The author is hopeful, yet faithful in his criticism of 
present defects in methods. His ideal resembles that of 
Elisha Mulford. He looks forward to a practical solu- 
tion of the difficulties he sets forth, believing that unity 
in work, in the effort to establish the kingdom of God 
here and now on the earth, will lead to a better recogni- 
tion of the points of agreement among the great denomi- 
nations of Christendom. (7 X 4} inches, cloth, pp. vi, 
282. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Price, $1.25.) 


German grammars and German “methods” for Eng- 
lish-speaking students continue to multiply, so that a 
large selection is open all the way from the elementary 
self-instructor to the text-books of a college course. A 
recent addition to the list is Dr. Jacob Mayer’s German 
Jor Americans, which aims to be a practical guide written 
by a native German who has spent many years in teach- 
ing his own tongue to American pupils. The remarks 
on gender distinctions and rules, the collection of idio- 
matic phrases, and the table of words similar in sound 
but different in form and meaning, are all good. Tables of 
the latter purport are not so often found as the two former, 
in books of this sort. The grammar is given in a very 
condensed form. This feature is hardly inviting to the 
beginner who is struggling alone, both because of the 
solidity of the pages and the method of statement. But 
Dr. Mayer’s book has its own features which entitle it to 
examination, either as a book of handy reference, or as 
a method of instruction. (Philadelphia: Ig. Kohler. 
Cloth, $1.00- paper, 60 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


It is often interesting and profitable to compare periodi- 
cals of similar aims, issued in different countries. Most 
American boys and girls will think The Youth’s Com- 
panion or Harper’s Young People superior to the Lon- 
don weeklies called The Boys’ Own Paper and The Girls’ 
Own Paper, as regards typography, illustration, themes, 
and literary style. In the stories of the former they will 
discover traces of a certain sensationalism which, in this 
country, is associated with juvenile weeklies of a lower 
class; and in the latter they will note a sort of senti- 
mentalism which seems to belong, in the United States, 
to the days of The Wide, Wide World or The Lamp- 
lighter, rather than to those of Little Women and What 
Katy Did. If English boys and girls, however, were 
asked to give their views, they might say that our juvenile 
periodicals were sometimes tame, and deficient in stories 
or sketches illustrating social differences. Tales based 
on the relations between the squire and the cottager, the 
rector’s daughter and the washerwoman’s little girl, or, 
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‘in general, the “hall” and the honest or dishonest 
peasantry, so abound in England that they are evidently 
liked in a society which makes much of class distinc- 
tions; but they constantly prove less profitable for cir- 
culation in a republic where the social problems, though 
sufficiently serious, are different. At any rate, now that 
Harper’s Magazine, The Century, Scribner’s Monthly, 
and other American periodicals, have a wide circulation 
in England, it.is pleasant to note that a Chicago pub- 
lisher, Fleming H. Revell, is regularly to put upon the 
American market all four of the varied, carefully pre- 
pared, and cheap monthly periodicals of the London 
Religious Tract Society: The Girls’ Own Paper, The 
Boys’ Own Paper, The Sunday at Home, and The Leisure 
Hour, the merit of which is in an ascending scale, in this 
order. All but the last are issued in both weekly and 
monthly parts, the uniform price of the monthlies being 
sixpence; and any one of them—notwithstanding some 
national differences of opinion as to what constitutes a 
good story or a good woodcut—may be introduced into 
Christian homes without the serious misgivings or indig- 
nations too often aroused in the parental mind by some 
of the wretched “‘ detective” or other pseudo-juvenile 
papers which certain avaricious publishers issue for finan- 
cial gain and for broadcast mischief. Making all allow- 
ances for a local “point of view,” it must still be said 
that it would be well could the conductors of The Boys’ 
Own Paper minimize the element of wildcat adventure 
or ‘rattling ” dialogue; and could The Girls’ Own Paper 
drop its rather mawkish novelettes. But, after all, their 
faults are literary rather than moral, and their circuia- 
tion may stimulate a reading taste in those not ready for 
St. Nicholas or Wide Awake. It should be added that 
easily comprehensible articles on history, biography, 
travel, and science, form one of the best elements in the 
four magazines mentioned; and that the price of each, 
as interpreted in American currency, is but fifteen cents 
monthly, or a dollar and a half a year. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1890. 
Mississippi, state, at Vicksburg.........6. ..ssssses seseseees August 5, 6 
Missouri, state, at Sedalia...............sss000sssserseeeees August 15-18 
Kentucky, state, at Georgetown.............:sesssessenes August 26-28 
Maine, state, at Waterville...............ccccscssereesees October 14-16 
Connecticut, biennial, state, at Danbury......... November 11-13 
Michigan, state, at Lansing............ secscsssee seseeeee December 2-4 





THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAY 
FUND IN LONDON. 


BY ROBERT A. WOODS, 


Nearly all the work of sending the poor children of 
London for a summer outing in the country is now 
organized under one general country holiday fund. The 
fund has been in existence for six years, and much 
patient effort has been demanded of its managers before 
the large number of private enterprises could be pre- 
vailed upon to associate their work with that of the 
general society. The condition imposed by the central 
council has been that no local committee shall be affili- 
ated unless it works within an area approved by the 
council, and engages to accept its regulations. 

The advantage of this systematic method is very great. 
Each local committee becomes well acquainted with its 
own district, and is able thus to use far more discrimina- 
tion in selecting the children, besides effecting a large 
saving in time and money. Under the old method, also, 
there is abundant opportunity for committees to be im- 
posed upon. Last winter, when a general organization 
was first attempted in Boston, there were found to be 
over forty fresh-air funds, and when notes were com- 
pared many of them were found to overlap, giving de- 
signing parents an opportunity to send their children 
through several of the funds each summer. 

The reason for the lack of organization up to the 
present has, of course, been that each effort has reached 
such a little way, comparatively, that its promoters have 
looked upon it rather as an act of private benevolence 
than as something soon to have the dignity of a social 
movement. But it is now recognized as such in London. 
The number of children sent away last year was more 
than twenty thousand. There are 450 country centers 
to which children aresent. Thirty-six local committees 
meet weekly, during the first part of the summer, to make 
preparations. The total expenditure for the year was 
$65,000. 

Nearly all the members of the committees are visitors. 





They first consult with the teachers of the board schools 


in the district as to the children who most need a change 
of air. This is the best way to begin; for children go 
to school very young in London, and education is com- 
pulsory from five to,thirteen. After getting a list of 
names and-addresses from the teachers, the visitors call 
at the children’s homes, and find out as much as they can 
about the circumstances of the family. For children 
who go away for a fortnight, the whole cost to the com- 
mittee is about three dollars. Of this amount they ask 
the parents to give as much as they can. It is a well- 
settled principle in all work among the poor, that they 
enjoy a privilege more, and it is of more use to them, 
when they pay a little for it, than when they receive it 
asso much alms. On the whole, the parents are quite 
anxious to have their children go to the country, though 
it costs poor mothers many a pang to say “ good-by ” to 
four- and five- year olds at the station. In most cases, 
their offers are very fair, considering their circumstances, 
One-third of the whole of last year’s expenditure was 
covered by the parents’ payments. 

The visitors are able to enter into friendly relations 
with the poor people when they come on this errand, as 
they could on almost no other. They find from the 
people about the condition of families, income, and 
health of children; and all data have to be referred to 
the committees. Sometimes mothers cannot bear the 
anxiety of being apart from their children for a fortnight; 
for the mother-feeling is as strong in gloomy East Lon- 
don aselsewhere. This year a Jewish woman was found ~ 
who*did not know whether she wished her children to 
go or not, as she had no conception of what the country 
was like. No doubt she thought there was nothing but 
rows of brick walls through the whole of England, from 
shore to shore. Under the present system of organizing 
the work by districts, the poor Jews of Whitechapel 
have their children cared for equally with others. Last 
year and this year, arrangements have been made for 
supplying the children of strict Jews with food from 
their own authorized dealers, 

Nearly all the children are sent before the middle of 
August. The majority go during the school vacation, 
which lasts only three weeks, beginning at the end of 
July. The children are sent insmall groups to cottages, 
where for a time they enjoy the real country home life, 
It is easy to see how much better this plan is than to 
send them to large institutions, or into camps, The 
woman who receives a party into her house is called a 
“foster mother.” As far as possible, arrangements are 
made, not only for their general oversight, but for teach- 
ing them something of nature, and for directing their 
pleasures. In nearly every place where cottages are 
taken, some friend of the work acts as country corre- 
spondent, and no small part of its success is due to these 
persons. In addition, representatives of the Fund often 
go out from London to inspect the workings of the 
homes. In this way the number of mishaps, or of com- 
plaints on the part of children or cottagers, are very few 
indeed. Many children go to the same home from year 
to year, A cottage is very seldom withdrawn from 
the list. 

The organization and success of the Country Holidays 
Fund is largely the result of its being closely identified 
with the Charity Organization Society, which has reached 
so great a degree of efficiency. Toa considerable extent, 
the business of the Fund is conducted in the Society’s 
rooms, and by members of its committees. This is quite 
possible, as in the summer the charity work is, of course, 
light. The acquaintance of the workers with the poor 
people of their districts, in these different ways, greatly 
increases their power for good in both kinds of work. 
No doubt something of the special interest, on the part 
both of workers and contributors, felt in a private enter- 
prise, is lost under the general organization; but, aside 
from the great practical advantage of the present method, 
it develops among good people a desire for a working 
unity, which will be far more worthy and valuable than 
the old feeling. 

Still, in the matter of poor children’s holidays, there 
remains large room for private effort. Many churches 
and schools have their own excursions in addition to 
joining in the work of the Fund. Persons often arrange 
to take the children of a certain block of buildings for 
a day’s trip out of town. A favorite way is for the 
lefider of such a party to secure the hospitality of the 
owner of a country house and park somewhere near 
London. The host gives full use of a part of his land, 
furnishes games, provides as much as his little guests 
can eat,—a favor which many of them do not often re* 
ceive,—and, in some cases, pays their railway fare and 
gives them each a present as they depart. 

In all such excursions, as well as in the visits of the 
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held to be essential that the children 
should be received as guests, and should 
thus learn something of the pleasures of 
social life. After a recent excursion, at 
which nearly two hundred children had 
been bountifully provided for, one of the 
wisest East End workers questioned 
whether he should ever take another 
party to the same. place, because the 
owner seemed only half-hearted in his 
reception of the children. 

The importance of taking the children 
for a sight of the country is, of course, 
more evident in London than in less 
crowded places. But the need exists in 
all cities. It is not merely a matter of 
compassion for little people deprived of 
éountry pleasures, but deeply concerns 
the health and character of the coming 
generation of working people. It is be- 
ginning to be seen that even the school 
is a hurtful influence when poor children 
have little pure air and no healthful 
fecreation. And, of course, nearly every 
other circumstance of a tenement-house 
child is against him. Whatever remedial 
agencies may be introduced, the children 
tnust still be given some of the physical 
strength and moral exhilaration that come 
alone from nature and rural life. 


Toynbee Hajl, Whitechapel, London, Eng. 
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it.”—R. 8. Foster, 
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knowledge which Dr. Crooks has of the recent history 
of American Methodism, his sound judgment, and his 
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It is a book which will interest, instruct, and inspire 
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great interest and pleasure... . There was good rea- 
son to expect an excéllent work, because of both the 
subject a~d the author, but the result is far beyond 
my anticipations. The youthful period of Bishop 
Simpson's life is treated with remarkable skill and 
sympathy, and the wholes history of it is a magnifi- 
cent piece of wise dealing in detail and a triumph of 
accurate search into the obscure and early forces of a 
majestic and brilliant ministerial career.”—Joum F. 
Horst. 

“The ‘ Life of Bishop Simpson’ is one of the most 
valuable of all recent contributions to Methodist and 
American Church history and biography. ... Dr. 
Orooks, one of the ablest writers of his Church and 
of his times, has done his work wisely and well; and 
every library of every minister and of every loyal lay- 
man and of every Sunday-school in the Church should 
contain this admirable life of Bishop Simpson.”— 
Joun H, VINCENT. 

“*T find itan admirable portrait ofthe great and good 
bishop, a very complete presentation of his unique 
personality, a penetrating study of the sources of his 
power, and a sympathetic treatment of the environ- 
ments which stimulated his genius.”"—DaNIEzL A. 
GQOoDsELL. 

“You have executed your task with great fildelity 
and excellent taste. We are greatly indebted to you 
for a graphic portraiture of the great bishop and his 
times, which will retain its place through all the 
futare classics in our denominational literature,” — 
W. xX. Nuwpz, 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
FAITH WITHOUT SIGHT. 


(By Lewis Morris.) 


No 1 comes to us to tell 

Glad news of our beloved dead; 
Nor at the old familiar board 

They sit among us, breaking bread. 


Three days we wait before the tomb, 

Nay, life-long years ; and yet no more, 
For all our passionate tears, we 

The stone rolled backward from the door, 


Yét are they risen as He is risen ; : 
For no eternal loss we grieve ; 
Blessed are they who ask no sign, 

And, never having seen, believe. 





CHILDREN OF THE STAGE. 


[Elbridge T. Gerry, in The North American Review.] 


For many years past there has been a 
tendency, on the part of theatrical agents 
and brokers, with a view towards reaping 
a pecuniary advantage from the ibi- 
tion, to train and exhibit very young chil- 
dren of both sexes in what is known as 
the stage-children business. These are 
picked up usually under contract with 
their parents, who are tempted by their 
own indigent circumstances, and by spe- 
cious promises of future prominence in 
the theatrical or operatic profession, to 
place their children in the hands of these 
agents, for a limited period, and with very 
little guarantee, if any, that the terms of 
the contract will be carried out, or the re- 
sult such as the promise would indicate. 
Gathered into troupes, the children are 
then drilled into a so-called musical per- 
formance of some light opera, or in some 
silly little song or dance; they are taught 
the gestures, walk, and action of the 
minor business of the stage, or are 
uired to learn the libretto of the opera 
to hent and are instructed how to render 
it for the approval of theaudience. They 
are then exhibited in various theaters 
throughout the country, at all seasons of 
the year when an engagement can be ob- 
tained; and, so long as the novelty of the 
exhibition continues, and money is made, 
the exhibitions are frequent. 

After a while, when the novelty wears 
off and the public refuses to patronize the 

rformances, the troupe is broken up, 
fre equently by the person in charge dis- 
fonder the children in some distant city, 
But wherever this disbanding occurs, the 
children have no future, Their voices 
prematurely strained and used, their 
physical systems broken down by con- 
stant exposure to the draughts of the 
theater and the loss of sleep incidental to 
late nocturnal performances, render them 
utterly unfit for employment in any legiti- 
mate operatic business. And as their edu- 
cation in the theatrical line has been of 
the most meager description, none of them 
secures any position in that profession. 
Then opens the only market for what is 
left of them,—the low variety dives, — 
museums,and drinking-saloonsin our no 
city. These are not mere matters of sup- 
position. The Societies for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, instituted by wise 
legislatures in the several states through- 
out the Union for the enforcement of the 
laws for the protection of children, possess 
the details of too many cases where the 
result is as stated. 

Now, the true secret of the success of 
the American people as a nation is in its 
care for the young. In every state in the 
Union, laws have been framed with the 
utmost care for the protection of children 
of tender years, not merely against brutal 
assaults and wilful neglect, but also against 
the rapacity of ignorant or. avaricious 
parents or guardians, who seek by the 
public exhibition of the children in theat- 
rical performances to put money in their 
own pockets. The principle upon which 
such laws are based is a broad one. The 
state as the sovereign’ protects each indi- 
vidual member of its future constituency 
in the enjoyment of health, vitality, and 
education, to the end that boys shall, on 
arriving at maturity, be physically capable 
of bearing arms in defense of the state, 
and of intelligently exercising the elec- 
tive franchise; and that girls, on becoming 
women, shall be so capable of properly 
dischargin the maternal function and of 
educating their offspring, that the physical 
and intellectual material of the body poli- 
tic shall not be destroyed or impaired, 
And the laws governing theatrical exhibi- 
tions ef children forbid such exhibitions 
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sult of an elaborate and careful investiga- 
tion into the relative physical strength of 


children, 
Theaters in our | cities are divisible 
inte three classes: (1) utable, where 


only the legitimate drama is exhibited to 
pn bmn composed of cultured and in- 
telligent people; (2) semi-reputable, where 
the stage is devoted to spectacular exhibi- 
tions, vulgarly, but appropriately, termed 
“leg drama,” the scanty costumes in 
which barely evade the prohibition of the 

enal code on the subject of decency; (3) 
Jisreputable, where both dialogue and 
performances fester with indelicacy, and 
the audience, composed of the lowest 
and most degraded class of society, en- 

e in smoking and drinking as an 
adjunct of their enjoyment of the exhibi- 
tion. 

Now, it is an elementary rule of the 
criminal law that the letter of the statute 
which is aimed to suppress an evil must be 
sufficiently comprehensive in ites language 
to cover it. The application of the law 
necessarily depends on the circumstances 
of each particular case. Thus the wilful 
exhibition of a child within the age, 
when in a sick and —s condition, 
in a reputable theater, would result in 
@ severe punishment of the manager, 
on conviction; but to prosecute him 
in the absence of such facts and merely 
for a violation of the letter of the 
law, while followed necessarily by convic- 
tion, would result in only a merely nomi- 
nal sentence, On the other hand, the 
exhibition of children in the other two 
classes-of theaters, where there was not 
only danger of their health being injured, 
but of their morals being corrupted, would 
be dealt with by the courts in a much 
more vigorous manner. And the reasons 
that exist for the necessity of the law, 
which will be next considered, commend 
themselves to the consideration of every 
person whose sympathies are enlisted in 
the protection of the helpless. 

First, the exhibitions prohibited are 
ay injurious to the children. 

hey deprive them of their natural rest, 
and subject them to unnecessary physical 
efforts, which engender disease. Thus a 
child of tender years is forced to sing and 
dance at night, half-clad in scanty theat- 
rical costume, in a theater where the 
draughts are incessant, and where the ex- 
ertion of the performance constantly 
overheats the system so as to render the 
exposure still more dangerous, Encores 
frequently compel additional exertions, 
until, at the close of the performance, 
tired and worn out, the child goes from 
the theater through the cold and wet of 
the.streets to gain such little sleep as the 
late hour and its exhausted system permit. 
In the recent “ Bluebeard, Jr.,” case, some 
seven little children between five and 
nine years old, living in Brooklyn, were 
repeatedly followed from the theater 
through rain and storm to their resi- 
dences, some three miles distant and on 
the other side of the East River. They 
did not reach their homes until half an 
hour after midnight, and were then so 
tired as to be found asleep in the cars; 
and this occurred night after night in suc- 
cession while the play was produced. 

-In the next place, when such children 
are exhibited in the daytime, they lose 
their education. In all such exhibitions, 
whether at night or by day, much time is 
spent at rehearsals; so that, apart from 
the question of physical exhaustion, which 
unfits them for study, they have no oppor- 
tunity of obtaining proper education, for 
which the state makes ample provision 
alike for the rich and poor, and which is 
the best capital in this country to insure 
success in life. Suid the Hon. Grover 
Oleveland in a recent speech: “In every 
enlightened country the value of popular 
education is fully recognized, not only as 
a direct benefit to its recipients, but as an 
element of strength and safety in organ- 
ized society. Considered in these aspects. 
it should nowhere be better apprecia 
than in this land of free institutions, con- 
secrated to the welfare and happiness of 
its citizens, and deriving its sanction and 
power from the people. Here the charac- 
ter of the people is inevitably impressed 
upon the government, and here our public 
life can no more be higher and purer than 
the life of the people than a stream can 
rise above its fountain or be purer than 
the spring in which it has its source. 
Teaching the children of our land to read 
is but the first step in the scheme of 
creating good citizens by means of free 
instruction.” ~ 

Children of tender years have a natural 
disinclination to study. Hence the law 





ons, 
— war une never in @ os condition to 
study; for, when not actually performing, 
they are absorbed with their stage buat: 
— which, to them, is far more palatable. 
And they gain nothing in return for the 
loss of their education, Singing in public 
at an early age almost invariably strains 
and cracks the vocal chords, and, in many 
cases, what, with care, might in time have 
proved to be a fine voice, has been pre- 
maturely wrecked and destroyed. Of 
course, ne cry when not itted to 
form. Children proverbially cry when 
eprived of what is hurtful to them, 
They enjoy the performance on account 
of the excitement, the glare of the foot- 
lights, their briJliant tinsel costumes, and 
the applause of the audience, which flat- 
ters their vanity. They know nothing of 
the evil results—how should they? 

Again, the associations are bad for the 
children, In the spectacular plays alluded 
to, they are constantly brought into con- 
tact with persons about.whose morality or 
virtue the less said the better. .Constantly 
exhibiting in such troupes, the girls soon 
lose all modesty, and become bold, forward, 
and impudent. When they arrive at the 
este of the law, they have usually 
entered on the. downward path, and end 
in low dance-houses, concert-saloons, and 
the early grave which is the inevitable 
conclusion of a life of debauchery. The 
boys, unfitted by their idle life for useful 
work, find employment for a time in the 
lowest class of theaters, and end by be- 
coming thieves or tramps. Neither bo 
nor girls ever attain any position in the 
legitimate theatrical profession, which re- 
quires a very different preliminary educa- 
tion and training. 

The preposterous assertion is frequently 
made that these little children are “ law- 
fully earning their living” by these ex- 
hibitions, and that therefore the law is 
harsh and oppressive, and should not be 
enforced. t us look at this for a mo- 
ment, The law compels parents to sup- 
port, their children during their tender 
years. and nowhere sanctions the reverse 
of this rule. If parents are unable to 
provide for their children, the law pro- 
vides institutions for that purpose. No 
cong has any right to profit pecuniarily 

y the exhibition, of a child within the 
prohibited age, for the reason that within 
that age the law asserts the child to be in- 
cnpealo of so exhibiting without injury to 
itself, It was to protect children from 
being ued in these theatrical exhibitions 
in order to make money for their parents 
or guardians that the law was passed, just 
as it forbids their use in begging, ped- 
dling, or in factories. The chi dren are 
wretchedly paid,—usually about forty 
cents a night; they rarely have any sup- 
per during or after the performance, and 
they seldom live to grow up. Those who 
clamor for their employment are influ- 
enced solely by pecuniary reasons. 

Past history ofthejuvenile opera furnishes 
a sad illustration of the truth of this. More 
than one such company has been recruited 
from the children of, the poor, their par- 
ents being beguiled by specious praise of 
the talents of the children, or by promises 
and part payment of money. Then the start 
on the road with no one to look after them, 
the champagne suppers with gilded youth 
of the town after the performance, the ruin 
of the children as the inevitable result, 
the ultimate disappearaace of the treas- 
urer of the troupe with the funds when 
far out West, the os of the girls in 
the only homes of vice left to them, and, 
finally, the agonizing appeals of the par- 
ents for a rescue, often too late,—these 
furnish cogent reasons why the evil should 
be nipped in the bud when the attempt is 
made to engraft the song-and-dance busi- 
ness upon the legitimate theatrical pro- 
fession. 

Long before the iron hand of the law 
was invoked for the protection of children 
from rapacious and brutal parents, the 
starving and abuse of these miserable 
little slaves of the stage was both uni- 
versal and treated as a matter of course. 
The traveling mountebank trained the 
children attached to the company by the 
liberal use of the whip, and bread and 
water in scanty rations punished any 
omission by the unfortunate child to com- 
ply with the Gage om of his dail 
performance. eats dangerous to life 
and limb by these unfortunate children 
were gazed on with amazement by the 

of the show. ernie | a fatal 
result was cured by the kalsomining ver- 
dict of a coroner's jury. Too often a 





single fall resulted in spinal injuries and 


death, after months of ysis, in a pub- 
lic hospital, Case Sony case occ 
where so-called gifted children were 
driven to an early grave. For the physi- 
cal exertion of song and dance necessarily 
engenders nervous excitement ; when the 
curtain rises, a blast of hot air rushes 
from the auditorium on to the stage, thus 
increasing the perspiration caused by the 
physical exertions which follow; and then, 
when the curtain falls, there is a rush of 
cold air, which rapidly checks that per- 
spiration, and the result is a chill, too often 
followed by fever and disease, which 
speedily become incurable. 

And yet the sole object of all the ex- 
hibitions, disguise it as you may, is in 
reality to put money in the pockets of 
somebody ; for these exhibitions are never 
given gratuitously, and in every case there 
is somebody to be paid for the use of the 
children. And the whole of this _ 
right to the money proceeds from the idea 
that the child is the property of the parent, 
that it may be starved, ill treated, or forced 
to do whatever the parent may see fit to 
compel, without any protection or redress 
whatever, unless the co uences are 80 
serious as to amount to a felony. 

In other words, these child-slaves of the 

e, but for the present humane pro- 
visions of the law, would be subjected toa 
bondage more terrible and oppressive than 
the children of Israel ever endured at the 
hands of Pharaoh, or the descendants of 
Ham have ever experienced in the way of 
African slavery. Ehild-slaves they have 
well been called. Helpless and feeble 
from their tender years, they are unable 
for that very reason to invoke the provis- 
ions of the law enacted for their pro- 
tection. They are really contending 
against the parents and guardians who 
happen to have control of them during 
their childhood. And when well-meaning 
people who constitute the theater-going 

ublic unite with those parents and guar- 
dens, applaud the exhibitions, insist upon 
encores, and denounce as unfair and unjust 
the laws which are intended to prevent 
the premature wrecking of the constitu- 
tions of these little innocents, well may 
they despair of ever hgving an opportunity 
of earning an honest living, or of freeing 
themselves from the vicious surroundings, 
evil associations, and alluring temptations, 
into which they are plunged by the avarice 
and cupidity of their parents... . 

There are two sides to this subject, the 
side before the curtain, where the glare 
of the footlights and the external glitter, 
aided by the orchestra of the press, are 
apt to blind the perceptions of people who 
are naturally humane, and who are amused 
by the apparent innocence of the “little 
tots,” as they are called; the other side is 
that behind the curtain, where the real 
injury to the children presents the stron- 
gest plea in their behalf for a rational view 
of the subject, uninfluenced by plausible 
suggestions from those who seek to dis- 
count their future lives simply for their 
own personal and pecuniary advantage. 
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around and tui Sixty years. Eight depart- 
7 a and tuition, $ se bas 7am, Rev. E. B. 
ER, A.M., PRESIDEN 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Nar: Bay. 
Steam nt a light. Endowed. Eleven 

courses, D year September 2. For illustrated 
catalogue, varie e PRINCIPAL, East Greenwich, R. I, 


Li mate SEMINARY FOR soe 
LADIES, at LITITZ, Lancaster Co., Pa, 

year. A safe, comfortable school home} ; aims to y 
rational eee ne 4 Christian in its methods; 
pm hy dividual scholar; very pleasant 


Mt. Holyoke Seminary and College. 


Semi: and Cottage, courses, with diplomas and 
on Cabinets, Lib 12,000 vols. 
Fite areGallery, So Boardand Tait on, bua year, ~ b 
Sept. 11,90. Mrs. E. 8. Mead, Pres. ,South saley, 


WELLS COLLEGE Jon,wo™re 
ORA, N. ¥. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Arie beautiful and 
healthful. 4 ref a ~ 19 = eg 
tember. Sess 
1890. Send for Catal vo ee 


E & FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


ICKETT COLLECE 


BUSINESS ass siSutuano 
Graduates of both sexes assisted to good positions 
fear Send for Circulars and Report of Commeneement 


UHLEN wehny may eee ree ae 
PA. Opens first Thursday i 
department furnishes a full 
Chi . including board, $193 for 30 weeks. 
Kcademic Department prepares for College, Teach- 
ing, Business, &c. Charges, including wae $183 
for 39 weeks. Building heated by steam. r Cata- 
logue apply to Rev. T. L. SEIP, D. D., President, 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY. 


CHESTER, Pa. 29th year opens Se 
A MILITARY COLLEGR. 
Civil Baginowing, Chemistry, Architecture, Arts. 
Prepara % Course of one year. 
Circulars of Col. ©. E. Hyatt, President, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
to OGoNnTZ, the spacious country seat of Jay Cooks, 
bs begin Its fo y-first year Wednesday, September 
For circulars, caply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontaschool, 
Montgomery Count nty, Pa, 












































ncipal Emerita, 
Miss H. A. DILLAYR, 





Miss Frances E. BENNETT, 
If you conten 
late attending 


Miss Syivia J. EASTMAN, 
Somumaoran 


YOUNG MAN, fesse 


Ciive to oo vim the RecHESTES & 
SITY before deciding +h gernues you 
af oars thou miles away. A thorough ex- 
am alae “of this sreat meee ool, and compare ot 
w share, w elp you to prom ecide 
the qneatee. Illustrated circular free. ~ 
TAMS & ROGERS, Rocuxster, N. Y. 





In all Departments, 
PIANO, ORGAN, 
VOICE, VIOLIN, &c. 

and private lessons. 


SSS for 1, Orean Pe 
Li 


NEW, ENGLAND, CO 3 CONBERVAT: 


FAYETTE 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


PRACTICAL, PROGRESSIVE, AND THOROUGH. 
focsten ‘ the best; Bye ey excellent; Spoutte, 
selected from the best aagee 8 are! universities 
Ohio and Michigan. ee Age hin $30 per oo 
"mice students. 


Rapid progress, 

Excellent business co! college and usical department. 
Send for beautiful little “ gift-book ” and catalogue. 

Address the president, 








we, Veco== MARK ‘Your LINEN ¢ 25c. 
THALMAN Mr MFG. CO., "to 608. Balt. St Spal 


I.E DODDS, Fayette, Ohio. 





trustworthy. 


however, ao edvertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


that they lose thereby. 












ame De 


W 


